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Demi-Toilettes. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of lavender silk, trimmed with black satin bias folds and 
bows,. and black lace. 

Fig. 2.—Dress. of gray poplin, trimmed in the manner shown in the illus- 
tration with blue satin piping and rosettes, and blue silk fringe, cord, and 
tassels. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of brown gros grain, trimmed with bias folds, an inch and 
a quarter wide, and bands of satin of a darker shade than the dress. The 
bands are bordered with narrow fringe, and a broad fringe is set on the dress 
in the manner shown in the illustration. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of white alpaca, trimmed with blue silk piping and fringe. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of Metternich green cretonne, closing diagonally in 
front, and trimmed with black velvet folds and buttons, and black silk 
fringe and tassels. 




























































Embroidered Medallion. 

Tuts medallion, worked in satin or back stitch on colored silk or 
cashmere with floss silk in bright colors, may be used for ornamenting 
the bottom of a card-basket, or for note-books, cigar-cases, etc. The SSSSsSq ‘ 
design may also be embroidered on mull or nansook, and : : 
used for ornamenting the ends of crayats. 























CrocHet Purse. EMBROIDERED MEDALLION. Wat CusuHion. 
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Crochet Purse. 
See illustration on first page. 
Turs purse is worked tn twisted silk. We 


easily 
ists of sl. (slip stitches), which are not worked from 
vie ‘ ie ry y in the round from‘ left 


makes the right side of the purse. 
casting on 4 as a foundati 


ie ’ g 

it, and putting the needle in the front vein 
of the stitches: in this manner.crochet in this round 
2 sl. in each tion so that the round 
counts 8 stitches. Widen in the second round by 
working 2 stitches in each made stitch of the last 
round, sc that this round counts 12 stitches. The fol- 
lowing rounds are worked in the same manner; wid- 
er in each a stitch in the same place—4 
stitches in a round—till each gore-like section counts 
87 stitches Saving es two sides in this man- 
ner, sew them toge' er on the under edges; and on 
the upper fasten to a clasp of requisite size, by means 
of single stee: beads. The fringe on the under part is 
composed of loops of steel beads, interwoven togeth- 
er. The clasp from a worn-out purse may be used, 
and the purse worked to suit it. 


Wall Cushion. 
See illustration on first page. 


Mareniats: Green zephyr wool, green and black 
eee, greev or black oil-cloth, gray linen, curled 
air, 


This cushion is designed to hang on the wall over 
sofas or jow-backed easy-chairs. e original is sex- 
agonal, and 1s provided with a crochet cover of green 
zephyr wool. The edges are finished by a tied fringe 
and smal! tassels as shown in the illustration. Wool- 
en cord serves for hanging up the cushion. 

gin the crochet cover in the centre by a founda- 
tion of 6 stitches; join these in a round, and crochet 
8 rounds sc. (single crochet), working in the 1st round 
2 stitches in each foundation stitch, and in the follow- 
ing reunds 2 stitches in every made stitch of the pre- 
ceding round, by which means the corners are formed. 
In the 9th and 10th rounds work the figure-row which 
—_ follows, and which may be seen in the illustra- 
jon, 

9th round—- in the next stitch of the last round a 
figure as follows: 8 times alternating, the thread 
thrown around the needle and a loop taken in the 
stitch, always putting the needle through both upper 
veins; then work off together the loops and threads 
which are thus collected on the needle; after this cro- 
chet together the 2 stitches still remaining on the nee- 
dle; 1 8c. in the — vein of the following stitch of 
the last round. epeat from x. On the corners, 
however, where 2 stitches are always worked in one 
of the preceding round, crochet a figure in the first of 
these 2 stitches, then 1 sc. in the upper vein of the 2d 
me and a figure in both upper veins of this 2d 
stitch. 

10th round—Like the 9th, but the figures must altern- 
ate with the figures of the 9th round. 

Now follow 4 rounds sc., after which twice altern- 
ately 2 figure rounds and 4 rounds sc. All these 

rounds are widened in the manner already shown. 
This finishes the crochet work. This cover in the 
original is 11 inches in diameter, measuring from one 
corner to the opposite; it may of course be made 
larger if desired. The cover is next ornamented with 
button-hole stitch in green, and small figures in black 
filoselle, after which it is fastened on a cushion of 
suitable size, made of gray linen, finished by oil-cloth 
on the back, and filled with curled hair. The outer 
edge is ornamented, as shown in the illustration, with 
a tied fringe, and tassels of green wool and filoselle. 





EASTER WEEK. 
By tur Rev. Cuoartes Krxesreyr. 
See the land, her Easter keeping, 
Rises as her Maker rose. 
Seeds, so loug in darkness sleeping, 
Burst at last from winter snows. 
Earth with heaven above rejoices ; 
Fields and gardens hail the spring; 
Shaughs and woodlands ring with voices, 
While the wild birds build and sing. 


You, to whom your Maker granted 
Powers to those sweet birds unknown, 
Use the craft by God implanted ; 
Use the reason not your own. 
Here, while heaven and earth rejoices, 
Each his Easter tribute bring— 
Work of fingers, chant of voices, 
Like the birds who build and sing. 
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COLORED FASHION PLATE, 
ACCOMPANYING THIS NUMBER FOR May 2, 1868, 

We present our readers this week with a mag- 
nificent Colored Plate of the SPRING FASHIONS 
Jor Walking, Evening, and Reception Toilettes, 
prepared expressly for HARPER’S BazaR by the 
MobE ILLustREE, the great Fashion Journal of 

‘aris, whose plates are renowned for being the 
largest and finest in the world, 

IG Single Subscribers to HARPER’S BAZAR 
will be supplied from Number One to the end of 
the year 1868, which will complete the first Volume, 
Sor the yearly price of Four Dollars, 





THE TEETH. 


FFIHE mouth, however distorted its form or 
preposterous its size, if it only shows a 
range of sound and clean teeth, can scarcely be 
deemed ugly. ‘There is a wholesomeness of 
look in a row of pure white ivories set regularly 
in a rim of ruddy coral which reconciles the 
observer to an otherwise unprepossessing face. 
A wholesome condition of the teeth is not 
only essential to good looks; but to daily com- 
fort and permanent health, Chewing of the 
food, so necessary to a good digestion, can not 
be properly performed with weak and diseased 
masticators, which are in fact the frequent 
cause of dyspepsia and other affections of the 
stomach, Local diseases of the most torment- 
ing kind, such as tic douloureux and the various 
painfal face, head, and ear aches, and disorders 
of the eye, as well as the fatal cancer and tedious 








ulcers of the tongue and lips, are often due to 
no other cause than a decayed and ragged tooth. 

Though the natural constitution of the body 
and the various accidental diseases to which it 
is liable may have something to do with the bad 
condition of the teeth, their ill looks and decay 
are generally owing to a neglect of cleanliness. 
The mischief is most frequently done at an early 
age. In childhood an indifference to personal 
appearance, with that disinclination to any ef- 
fort which does not bring immediate pleasure, 
leads to a disregard of the teeth. This occurs 

just at the time when they require the most 
care. At about eleven years of age most of the 
permanent teeth have taken the place of those 
of infancy, which are called the deciduous, since 
they fall away or are absorbed to make room 
for others, At this period the child should be 
compelled to rub his teeth with a soft brush 
and rinse his mouth after each meal. These 
simple means are all that are necessary to purify 
and preserve them, provided the child makes 
no other use of his teeth than that for which 
nature intended them. The jaws were, of course, 
never designed for nut-crackers, and the attempt 
so to pervert their purpose must necessarily prove 
fatal to the teeth. Though no perceptible frac- 
ture may be the immediate ‘result, the tooth 
undoubtedly receives from the shock of each 
crushed hickory a seriously damaging effect, 
either to the nerve, the socket, or the enameled 
surface which covers it. With due care of the 
teeth, begun in childhood and prolonged through 
life, any person may reasonably calculate upon 
a set, if not of handsome, of useful grinders, to 
the end of his threescore years and ten. 

The decay of the teeth is generally owing to 
the action of the acids generated by the fer- 
mentation of the particles of food deposited be- 
tween them and at their roots during eating. 
To prevent this the obvious way is to remove 
these deposits after each meal, The French 
practice of handing round the tooth-picks and 
mouth-rinsers at the close of every repast, is a 
good one for the teeth, though offensive to the 
fastidiousness of our American manners. All 
that we have to say is, that the sooner the par- 
ticles of food are picked out and washed away 
the better. 

People should be on their guard against the 
too busy fingers of the dentist, who ought not 
to be allowed to file and scrape the teeth mere- 
ly for the purpose of giving them an artificial 
regularity and whiteness not bestowed by na- 
ture. When there is actual decay, then, and 
not tifl then, should he be permitted to make a 
free use of his instruments. The tartar which 
is apt to gather at the root of the teeth can be 
kept away by diligent cleaning, but if once al- 
lowed to accumulate and harden it will become 
necessary to remove it with a metallic scraper. 
As a general thing, a brush and water, if used 
sufficiently often, will be all that are required 
for cleaning the teeth. The only article that 
can be added with safety is a little good soap, 
like the English Windsor. 

We are sorry to find that it is a common be- 
lief among dentists, that that vilest of nauseous 
habits, tobacco-chewing, is favorable to the pre- 
servation of the teeth. This has long been the 
apology of our Southern and Western dames 
for their foul but favorite practice of dipping or 
besmearing their gums and teeth with snuff. 
Whatever good tobacco may do directly to the 
teeth is more than counterbalanced by the in- 
direct injury they receive from the bodily dis- 
orders produced by this injurious weed. 

There can be no question that smoking is fa~ 
tal, if not to the soundness of the teeth, to their 
good looks, as it stains them with an ashy fu- 
liginous color. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to PAlss Puno Wundredvwelgdt. 


i) Y DEAR MISS JUNO,—I was a younger 
‘Z man than I am now, and it was a date 
quite before your recollection, when Grace 
Church was built at the head of Broadway. It 
is, as you must often have observed, of the 
Frippery Gothic style of architecture, and the 
wits of that time used to say, ‘‘ Of course it is.” 
The wit was perhaps not so evident to the ex- 
cellent congregation that worshiped at the 
church, and when one of the graver ladies who 
were accustomed to go thither every Sunday 
asked what the expression meant, she was told 
that it meant merely that it was a fashionable 
church, and that possibly it was fashion as well 
as pure religion and undefiled that drew so many 
persons to that fane, 

Indeed, my dear, the building of Grace 
Church was in the days of Martelle—not a 
bishop of that name but a barber—and the Til- 
burys and Stanhopes of that time, upon the oc- 
casion of the consecration of the church, or 
their own confirmation, had their hair elabo- 
rately coiffed by that master in the art, and as 
he could not do them all on Sunday morning 
he was obliged to dress some on Saturday even- 
ing; and those saints, with a spirit akin to that 
of Saint Catherine of Alexandria, bravely sat 
up all night that they might present themselves 
at the altar with their hair not disarranged. 
That was perfectly sweet and religious, was it 
not? For nny part, dear Miss Juno, after I 
had been to tht church several trmes, and stud- 





ied it carefully inside and out, I did not wonder 
that that particular ecclesiastical style was called 
Frippery. 

Yesterday, you remember, I had the pleasure 
of meeting you as I was promenading in the 
company of a friend of mine, a man about 
town, as he is called: which means, apparently, 
a man of leisure who is fond of society, and fre- 
quents clubs, and is familiar with gossip. My 
friend’s name is Pry—of the famous Prys—a 
grandson of Paul, and named Peter Paul. Mr. 
Peter Paul Pry said to me, after we had saluted 
each other and he had politely raised his hat, 
‘Who is that young woman?” 

Ireplied ‘‘ That is Miss Juno Hundredweight.” 

Then he said, ‘“‘I have seen her often at 
church.” 

I expressed my surprise, perhaps rather too 
strongly and suddenly, for I said, ‘Do you go 
to church ?” 

Mr. Pry looked at me with some surprise, so 
that I felt quite rebuked for the doubt implied 
in my question, and then he replied, *‘ Of course 
I go to church. I can there see every variety 
of the fashion at a glance. Why, my dear Mr. 
Bachelor, a morning in church is worth a week’s 
promenading upon the Avenue. I assure you 
I can name the very week when the fashionable 
color changed from Bismarck brown to Met- 
ternich green. There’s nothing like it, and I 
advise you to go to church at least once a 
month. I'll tell you where to look. I know 
where to find the first dawn of a new mode, as 
a man in the country knows where to look for 
the first yellow violets.” 

Now, my dear Miss Juno, he said nothing 
further of you, but I knew instantly that you are 
one of those who enable Mr. Peter Paul Pry to 
study the fluctuations of fashion, and that, there- 
fore, you do not go to church for naught. For 
myself there was a time when I thought that 
the phrase, ‘a fashionable church,” was as ab- 
surd as ‘‘a religious ballet.” Pray, what has 
fashion to do with church? Is there a fashion 
in religion? Mr. Peter Paul Pry saysyes. He 
insists that there is as much fashion in religion 
as in street dresses or dinner toilettes. 

‘¢ Why,” he said to me as we discussed this 
very subject yesterday, after we had enjoyed the 
honor of meeting you, ‘‘ do you suppose that our 
friend Mrs. Tilbury left the denomination in 
which she was bred because of religious convic- 
tion? Pooh! she goes where it is the thing to 
go! Fashion! why, if you and I had been born 
Turks in Constantinople we should have been 
Mohammedans. We are born in America, and 
therefore we are Protestants. And I, for my 
part, go to the church that I frequent because 
it is the fashionable church. Tra, la, la! Puff, 
pap, pouff! Tara, papa, poum! Je suis moi, 
le General Boum, Boum.” 

These sallies of Mr. Pry do not seem to me al- 
ways in the best taste, and I am sure that they 
will not seem so to you; but I really think 
there is often a good deal of sense in them. 
He is, however, evidently mistaken when he 
speaks of a fashionable religion. Religion is 
not subject to fashion, and can not be any more 
than love or any other of the elemental emo- 
tions. There may be plenty of imitations, and 
affectations, and parodies, and burlesques of 
them; but the emotion itself is always as fresh 
and genuine as it is universal. Fashionable 
religion is merely a phrase to describe a form 
of faith at whose offices fashionable people pre- 
fer to be present. A fashionable church is an 
edifice consecrated to one of the noblest pur- 
poses, and prostituted to the meanest by Miss 
Juno Hundredweight and Company. 

Yes, my dear Miss Juno, just that; very 
pitiful are you and your friends with your 
flaunting airs, and—excuse me—damnable 
graces in the House of God. ‘There you sit 
green with envy if Mrs, Tilbury or Mrs. Stan- 
hope has a more exquisite bonnet or a newer 
style of skirt-trimming. You can describe to 
me the bonnet of every woman whom you think 
fashionable enough to study. You calculate the 
cost of every collar, of every garment, of every 
fall of lace. Your own clothes and those of 
your neighbors—these are your Sunday con- 
templation. Oh, of course, you kneel at the 
proper times, and rise and respond, and hold 
your head toward the pulpit, and do any thing 
but stare about the church. And, of course, 
if some young man joins you as you come out 
and says that he wishes the Reverend Doctor 
had drawn it a little stronger, or that for his 
part he prefers his milk without water, you re- 
prove him with your eyes, and say to him, grave- 
ly, that you do not wish to hear him make light 
of such subjects. And at the very same moment 
your train is—or was when it was just now the 
fashion—draggling behind you out of church, 
and your eyes are devouring a love of a bonnet 
which had escaped them within, and you are 
wondering why Mrs. Pound will wear an old- 
fashioned collar. Making light of such subjects, 
is it! What subjects? What are you there 
for? Do you know what the Doctor said? He 
said that it was easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for you to enter the 
kingdom. 

My dear Miss Juno, you do not believe it. 
If you heard the words they were merely the 
old commonplace of the Bible. It was proper 
for the Doctor to say it, and to add that riches 
have wings. But if he had said, Juno Hundred- 


weight, youcan not.enter the kingdom of heaven 
with that bonnet; and Mrs. Tilbury; you can 
not enter it in that velvet jacket; and Mrs. 
Stanhope, you can not go in with that lace 
‘handkerchief, he would have spoken the sim- 
ple truth, and all you bedizened women would 
have howled at what you would have called his 
blasphemy and horrible impiety and wicked 
personality. 

And yet, what does the text mean? Do you 
suppose it means that Mr. Astor, and Mr. Stew- 
art, and Mr. Vanderbilt can not go to heaven? 
Do you suppose it means that Stephen Girard 
is somewhere else? No, my dear Miss Juno, 
it means that when your mind and heart and 
soul are full of dress and fashion and balls and 
Mrs. Tilbury and Mrs. Grundy they have no 
room for the emotions and thoughts and inex- 
pressible serene spiritual delights that are tru- 
ly heavenly and heaven. And every Sunday 
you go to church, apparently supposing that 
the change of place from your own home to the 
church building, and the hearing certain things 
said and seeing certain other things done, and 
doing and saying certain things yourself, is re- 
ligious worship. You poor little woman! do 
you remember that sentence, I am a Spirit, and 
they that worship me must worship in spirit 
and in truth? Not in Metternich green nor in 
Bismarck brown; not in a gold brooch nor a 
faint breath of a bonnet; not in gilt bands and 
artificial flowers and exquisite lace —but in 
spirit and in truth. 

No. I protest that there is no more melan- 
choly sight than the throng that enters a fash- 
ionable church on Sundays. And you need 
not reply that I have a prejudice against fash- 
ionable people, and that probably I do not sup- 
pose any body can be really virtuous except in 
a gingham gown and a wadded hood. Far 
from it, I assure you; I do not think virtue se- 
riously depends upon clothes, although I grant 
that I do not think most people half starved 
and wrapped in rags are likely to be very virtu- 
ous. But this I do think: that the Tilbury set 
to which you belong is a serious impediment to 
the development of virtue in the city. There 
are very very many people in and out of town, 
like my young country friend Lucy Jessamine, 
who look to you, with others, as their models. 
And your conduct degrades and disgraces all 
noble things. Literally, your pride is in your 
shame. ‘Tell me, Miss Juno, does a young 
woman learn modesty, simplicity, generosity, 
self-sacrifice, a true courtesy, from watching 
you and studying your career? Does a young 
man feel his respect for women heightened, and 
his boldness repressed, and his politeness rc- 
fined by frequenting your society ? 

I stand sometimes by the church door, and I 
see you coming. Your dress is wonderful to 
behold, and I observe that you are fully con- 
scious of it. All the women look, and turn to 
look again. If it is a short skirt, it is too short ; 
if it is long it is too long, and sweeps all the filth 
of the street. You are a walking figure of the 
modiste’s window. As you approach I think 
only of fast women, and as you pass into church 
all the men who are near wink when you have 
passed, smile, and say, ‘‘Isn’t she a stunner?” 
Then I think of a young, lovely, modest wo- 
man—such as every man imagines when he 
dreams of another life than mine—the pride of 
a father, the delight of a mother: gentle and 
sweet, and neat and simple: not anxious for 
the admiration of a woman like Mrs. Tilbury, 
nor the nod of another like Mrs. Stanhope ; 
whose mild and gracious manner is as different 
from that of the fast woman as a fawn is differ- 
ent from a hippopotamus ; a woman whom ey- 
ery man instinctively honors, and who makes 
all women nobler in his eyes; and, oh my fair 
young lady, her name is not Juno Hundred- 
weight. It is not you, Miss Juno, of whom 
Mr. Thackeray wrote those simple lines : 

“The minster bell tolls out 
Above the city’s rout, 

And noise and humming; 
They've hushed the minster bell; 
The organ ‘gins to swell; 

She’s coming, she’s coming ! 

“My lady comes at last, 
Timid and stepping fast, 

And hastening hither, 

With modest eyes downcast ; 
She comes—she’s here, she’s past— 

May Heaven go with her!” 

Dear Miss Juno, think of these things a lit- 
tle. Try and conceive what it is to have ‘‘ mod- 
est eyes downcast,” not outwardly only, but 
within. Yours, as you deserve, 

An Oxtp BacHELor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CARPETS. 

PROPOS of the first of May moving we give 
our readers some information in regard to 
the styles of house-furnishing now most in vogue. 
Carpets are now sold at more reasonable prices 
than at any time since the war. Small figures are 
preferred for the two-ply carpets used for cham- 
bers. Light grounds of unfading colors and even 
white, itis said, will not show soil and use like dark- 
er green and crimson surfaces. Scotch ingrains 
may be bought as low as $1 a yard, but the best 
quality is $1 45. Many persons prefer the bet- 
ter qualities of’ ingrain to the more expensive 
three-plys, as the third ply is apt to fray. ‘Tapes- 





try Brussels of gay medallions is sold at 1 50. 
| The body Brussels is very much better at $2 and 
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$225ayard. Thisis woven inthe intricate Turk- 
ish and Persian patterns — geometrical figures 
that bewilder one in the attempt to trace them. 
Velvet carpets at $3 a yard are in rich warm 
eclors and in double widths, the whole medallion 
perfect in one width for $6 a-yard. Axminster 
and the French Moguette are the handsomest of all 
aad very similar. The French, however, cleanse 
their wools more perfectly, and better understand 
blending of color, ‘The Moquette has a deep 
thick pile, with designs like tapestry, China blue 
grounds, lavender, pink, and scarlet grounds, 
with white oval and octagonal figures covered 
with branches of blossoms and rustic devices ; 
$6 50 a yard is the price. 

Mottled grounds, in which one color prevails, 
are made with borders for halls and staircases. 

A marvel in the way of tapestry carpets was 
purchased at the French Exposition by Mr. A. 
T. Stewart, for his new house in Fifth Avenue, 
at a cost of 27,000 francs. It is a large square, 
for a reception-room, and is of fine reps, like 
Empress cloth, but thicker and firmer. The 
border is of the purplish red amaranth color, 
with a vine of oak-leaves and acorns, with a coat 
of arms at one side. The centre represents a 
castle by the sea in Massilia. Flags are floating 
from the towers, and the statuary in the niches 
is plainly seen. There are pleasure-boats on the 
water, and a large vessel is coming into port. 
The sailors in the rigging are easily distinguish- 
ed. In the back-grounds are mountains with 
forts on every peak. The blue sky of Greece 
blends with the water at the horizon, and finishes 
a lovely picture that it seems profane to tread 
upon. 


FURNITURE. 


There is a revival of the fashions of the last 
century in furniture as well as in matters of the 
toilette. Deep, spacious sofas with straight backs, 
large square framed chairs, and ottomans with 
arms replace the curved divans and round arm- 
chairs so long in use. The same uniformity of 
color that now pervades a lady’s costume is also 
seen in a tastefully-furnished room. Walls, cur- 
tains, carpets, and furniture harmonize in shade. 

The woods most in favor are walnut, rose- 
wood, and the curled maple. Mahogany is 
scarcely seen at all. Silver-wood is maple stained 
to represent a light silver-gray. Curled maple 
that very much resembles oak and chestnut are 
made into chamber suits with walnut ornaments. 
The American walnut is frequently decorated 
with panels of French walnut, which has a sin- 
gular grain. Medallions of bronze and of paint- 
ed porcelain are favorite ornaments. A great 
deal of gilding is used in Greek borders and other 
delicate tracery. Black walnut throws the gilt 
into better relief than rose-wood or maple. A 
purplish red wood called amaranth, the polished 
ebony and satin-wood, the tulip and holly, are se- 
lected for the beautiful mosaic inlaying that is 
now a feature in handsome pieces of furniture. 


CHAMBER SUITS. 

A mistaken impression exists that the leading 
houses do not manufacture any but high-priced 
furniture, and people who are compelled to econ- 
omize attempt to do so by going to cheap estab- 
lishments. At the most reliable houses there 
may be found at reasonable prices all the essen- 
tial articles made in as good style and workman- 
ship as are the most expensive designs. Of 
course they are less elaborate. There are cham- 
ber suits of solid black walnut sold at $150 of the 
same size and pattern as those worth $1000. 
At another house there can be bought for $290 
a suit of American walnut with panels and me- 
dallions of French walnut, with handsome reps 
on the sofa and chairs, French plate mirrors, 
and pure Vermont marble, made in as good style 
as a suit worth $1800, Similar styles in rose- 
wood are $350. 

The handsomest suit shown us is of silver- 
wood, or stained maple, ornamented with a line 
of ebony, on which is traced a Grecian border in 
gilt. The bed has a canopy lined with fluted 
blue satin, and a valance of the same in rich 
folds bordered with fringe. At the sides are 
tufted cushions. A bronze medallion in the cen- 
tre of the high head-board represents a maiden 
bending over a lily stalk to drink moisture from 
the flower cup. In this set there is a table of 
inlaid woods, an escritoire, a long toilette-glass 
for a gentleman, ladies’ dressing bureau, com- 
mode, and a chiffonier with shallow drawers for 
laces and handkerchiefs. The half dozen draw- 
ers of the chiffonier are fastened with a single 
lock. The sofas, lounges, and easy-chairs are 
covered with blue satin. 

A plainer suit is of black walnut, inlaid with 
French and Turkish woods, and decorated with 
a vine of leaves of dead gold. The head-board 
of the bed is very high, the sides plain, and cush- 
ioned with crimson terry reps; the foot low, with 
rounded corners. 


ENAMELED FURNITURE. 


Among the inexpensive styles of furniture that 
‘come within the means of people in moderate 
circumstances, the enameled chamber suits are 
tasteful and substantial. Suits consisting of bed, 
bureau, wash-stand, table, and chairs, may be 
bought as low as $28, and as high as $225. 
Those at the lowest price are grained to repre- 
sent oak, maple, and chestnut; the mirrors are 
small, and they are without marble tops. At a 
higher price some walnut is used in the decora- 
tions, and the most expensive are enameled as 
smooth and glossy as porcelain. There are white 
grounds, or light fawn color, French gray, China 
blue, and sometimes the deep Prussian blue. 
The decorations are bands of gilt, with medal- 
lions of flowers or a monogram. French plate 
mirrors are used with these, and large slabs of 
the colored Italian marble, or, if preferred, the 
pure white marble from Brandon, Vermont, 
called by dealers statuary marble. 





It is objected to these painted suits that their 
light color is easily soiled and defaced, but it may 
be as readily cleansed with soap and water with- 
out injuring the polish. We have seen a suit re- 

ired after being in use nineteen years, and 
made to look perfectly fresh and new. For 
country houses with painted walls this style of 
furniture is well adapted, as it may be made of 
precisely the same shade as the walls, with dra- 
pery and carpets, presenting a perfect harmony 
of color. A country house now being fitted up 
by a New York merchant has its white, blue, 
green, and buff rooms. The monogram of the 
lady is gilded on each piece of furniture. A 
pretty suit, intended as a birthday gift for a 
young lady, is of rose pink, with her monogram 
in gilt. The curtains are of pink silk, and the 
same color predominates in the carpet. Chairs 
with rounded backs, and seats made of fine cane, 
are bordered with facings of velvet or plush for 
chamber use. The facing is fastened on with 
gimp and large nail-heads of brass or of steel. 
Turkish lounges are of luxuriant, graceful pat- 
terns. A new and ingenious easy-chair may be 
opened out into a long couch. Work-tables have 
covers of inlaid woods or of colored marbles. 
Commodes and bureaus are topped with Italian 
marble of delicate colors. Ladies’ escritoires of 
French walnut inlaid with amaranth have round 
doors that revolve like magic when the desk-lid 
is opened, disclosing pigeon-holes and drawers 
lined with satinwood. Secret drawers at the 
bottom of the desk are revealed when a hidden 
spring is touched. 


DINING-ROOMS AND LIBRARIES, 


Walnut supersedes oak for dining - rooms. 
High buffets of solid walnut are ornamented 
with bronze medallions of game, of fish, or of 
fruit. A large mirror is sometimes preferred at 
the back, as it displays silver to good advantage. 
A massive side-board of three different grains of 
walnut has a broad slab of marble from the Pyr- 
enees. The sofas and arm-chairs are inlaid with 
Pyrenean marble on the back, and fitted up with 
striped tapestry. 

Wooden mantles are being introduced for din- 
ing-rooms and libraries. They have a warmer 
appearance than marble, and seem more home- 
like. Drapery of tapestry like the curtains is ar- 
ranged to fall from the mantle-shelf. A mantle 
of walnut made to match. The buffet just de- 
scribed has an antique bronze bas-relief over the 
fire-place. A clock of carved wood, as artistic- 
ally executed as the Swiss carving is on the man- 
tle-shelf. An immense mirror fills up the large 
frame. 

For plainer rooms cane-seat and morocco chairs 
are made in the new styles. ‘The pedestal of the 
extension-table is carved to match the chairs. 

Brown and green are favorite colors for libra- 
ries, with decorations on the walnut wood of 
steel and bronze, but not gilt. Woolen reps, at 
$3 a yard, is used for upholstering of plain libra- 
ries, and the handsome terry reps, at $9 a yard, 
for those more elaborate. Mantles are made en 
suite with the book-cases. Low cabinet book- 
cases are preferred to those of inconvenient height 
with drawers beneath. 


DRAWING-ROOMS. 


Heavy woolen reps is made up for parlor furni- 
ture in the same graceful designs that are used 
for more expensive materials, Two sofas, large 
and spacious. An arm-chair for gentlemen, a 
crinoline-chair for ladies, and four smaller recep- 
tion-chairs form a set that almost furnishes a 
small parlor. With walnut frames and uphol- 
stered with crimson or blue reps the eight pieces 
are sold for $175 or $200. 

For handsomer rooms the fine terry reps and 
satins of brilliant sheen are preferred to satin da- 
mask. Marquis easy-chairs, ample and com- 
fortable, are distributed about the room. Eta- 
geres are out of style. Low cabinets of inlaid 
woods replace them. In corners of rooms are 
three-sided cabinets, or pedestals for busts, in- 
stead of whatnots. Mantle-glasses reach to the 
ceiling, and are framed like the long, narrow 
pier glasses to match the furniture. Solid sheets 
of Belgian plate-glass fill the fire-place when grates 
are not used. Pedestals for ornaments and stat- 
uary are in the Egyptian coffin-shapes. Tables 
of inlaid wood in mosaics, and borders of bronze 
bas-reliefs, take the place of the marble tops. 
Instead of branching hat-trees there are large 
mirrors heavily framed with walnut, with silver 
and bronze pegs at the sides for hats. The base 
and umbrella racks are of colored marble. Hall 
chairs and short sofas are of cane with walnut 
frames, and occasionally of solid wood elaborate- 
ly carved. 

Where there are several drawing-rooms in a 
house reception-rooms and boudoirs are fitted up 
in the gay Pompadour styles, and are exact cop- 
ies of pictures of French salons in the days of 
Louis Quinze. Satin thickly tufted is used for 
upholstery in rich colors, cerise, Pompadour- 
pink, China-blue, pea-green, and light-fawn col- 
or. Velvet borders of contrasting colors are 
used—for instance white and scarlet, or blue and 
gray. The solid wooden frames are heavily gild- 
ed, and decorated with medallions of Sevres por- 
celain. This very properly belongs to the Pom- 
padour sets, as that Marchioness is said to have 
founded at Sévres the manufactory of this beauti- 
ful china. 

The Aubusson and Neuilly tapestries are, 
however, in better keeping with the Pompadour 
styles than solid “colored satins. The ground- 
work is of light tints, pearl, gray, and green, with 
medallion centres of brilliant coloring of French 
devices, a shepherd’s crook and hat, amidst 
wreaths of flowers, rustic pipes, birds and fruit. 
One pattern is an Italian villa with figures on the 
balcony, and a gondola on the blue waters. This 
tapestry is made like the famous Gobelin tapes- 
try, woven only for the nobility. It is a thick, 
fine rens, with the coloring partly woven in the 





warp, and the design perfected by needle-work. 
Coverings for reception-chairs come in square 
pieces, a different design for the seat and back, 
with pieces for the arms. One of the finest, val- 
ued at $300, is a farm-yard landscape with Rey- 
nard robbing the hen-roost. Lambrequins and 
ottoman covers come in separate pieces. Car- 
pets of this tapestry are occasionally brought here 
at greatexpense. The Axminster and Moquette 
carpets are in precisely the same colors and de- 
signs at less expense. 

Gilded woods, with inlayings of porcelain, are 
used for the frame-work of tapestry. Sevres jar- 
diniéres mounted with gilt, and porcelain table- 
tops on fine gilt bronze are appropriate in these 
boudoirs. ‘There are pedestals of blue velvet 
with porcelain medallions, and fringed drapery, 
and costly tables of amaranth and satin-wood, 
an agricultural device in the centre made of 
woods in their natural color, as accurately rep- 
resented as if painted in oils. <A pair of arm- 
chairs of the real Gobelin tapestry are now ex- 
hibited by a leading house in New York. The 
frames are white wood elegantly carved and gild- 
ed. The tapestry is a light fawn ground, with 
figures on the seat and back wrought in high 
colors to represent astronomy and geography. 
They are valued at $1800. 

Lack of space compels us to postpone all de- 
tails respecting curtains, china, etc., until next 
week, 

Thanks are due Messrs. W. & J. SLOANE; 
Hastinecs & Newett; A. T. Srewart & 
Co.; Warren Warp & Co.; Porrier & Sty- 
mus; and Ira E. WaLRAVEN. 








PERSONAL. 


Miss Drx is quite a belle in Parisian society. 
She recently occupied a place at Madame De 
BoRNEMANN’S table in the Princess MEerTTEr- 
NICH’s charity fair, and, it is said, is shortly to 


be married. 

—Undoubtedly the ablest of the President’s 
counsel in the Impeachment case is Mr. WILL- 
1AM M. Evarts. His look, air, and manner are 
in the highest degree intellectual and legal. His 
dress is neat and faultless. His voice is round 
and sweet, with full tenor tones, which delight 
the ear. He talks as if he had known nothing 
but law since he left the cradle, and there is no- 
thing but law in him. He is incapable of at- 
tractive flights of oratory, but is capable of pre- 
senting the strongest points of his side of any 
case in the fewest words possible. He was never 
known to display temper, or permit himself to 
be thrown off his balance by an opponent. So- 
cially, he is one of the most genial and agreeable 
of men, and, at dinner, delightful. 

—The Rev. Dr. CHapin is said to receive a 
salary of $12,000 per annum. Besides this, so 
great is the personal regard felt for him by the 
members of his congregation, that they recently 
made him a present of the house he lives in, val- 
ued at $38,000. They are quite aware of having a 

ood Chap in their pulpit and don’t mean to lose 
ot for lack of good treatment. 

. —Youn, ries, or Youna, a son of old B. Y., 
recently died at Salt Lake. He is said to have 
been clever, and a painter of considerable prom- 
ise. He was only twenty. 

—Prince Lzopop, not being of the muscular 
sort, is being brought up by his queenly mother 
to play the réle of “‘ special friend and patron of 
social, artistic, and literary progress.”’ 

ount BISMARCK, in addition to his duties 
as Prime Minister of Prussia, has assumed the 
vocation of a publisher, his first work being of 
a comic character. It was simply a port-folio, 
bound like a book, in which were deposited five 
thousand thalers. On meeting his Secretary 
next day the count asked him if he had perused 
the volume. ‘‘ Yes, your highness; and I am so 
captivated by its contents that I am waiting 
the os of the second volume with feel- 
ings of the greatest interest.’”” The Count wink- 
ed a little wink, but said nothing. A few days 
afterward the Secretary received a second port- 
folio, bound and filled like the first, and on the 
title of which was the sentence: ‘‘ This work is 
complete in two volumes.”’ 

—The Bazar of the 25th ult. alluded to the 
preaching of young Lord Rapstock, one of the 
“Plymouth Brethren,” in the salon of Lady 
Harriet Cowper, in Paris. Of Lady Harriet 
we are told that she is ‘“‘an elderly but very 
distingué-looking woman, with beaux restes of 
beauty, notwithstanding considerable embon- 
point, who does the honors of her salon with un- 
affected grace. She is a pleasant, amiable per- 
son, and very charitable. For more about her 
antecedents, the curious may be referred to Dr. 
Mappen’s life of her step-mother, the Countess 
of BLESSINGTON, an extremely entertaining work 
published by HarPerR & BROTHERS. 

—Another lady-preacher— Miss JosEPHINE 
Lapua, of Woodstock, Ohio, has been licensed 
to preach by the Winchester Association of that 
State. She isa graduate of Antioch College, and 
was a classmate of the Rev. OLyMPIA BROWN. 

—Mr. Dickens, whose readings in this country 
will have closed prior to the date of this paper, 
has made a decided pecuniary success, though 
not of the huge kind that many have supposed. 
He never expects to come to this country again 
—never. 

—Not long since the Hon. THapprvs STE- 
VENS, on his way to the Capitol, met a poor wo- 
man in great distress. She told him that she 
had nothing to buy food for her children. 
“What a lucky woman you are,” said Mr. StE- 
vEns; ‘I have just found what you have lost!” 
putting his hand into his pocket and giving her 
a five-dollar bill. 

—President ANDREW D. Waite, of the Cornell 
University, was rather rapid when a youngster. 
He was sent to Hobart College, Geneva, of which 
his father was a great patron; but he didn’t like 
Hobart, so packed up his shirts and stockings 
and ran away to New Haven, whence he gradu- 
ated in the regular way, and with distinction. 
He is now opposed to any sudden exodus from 
college. 

—If Rossini had not been born in leap-year 
he would have had seventy-six birth-days. 
is he has had but nineteen. 

—The Newspaper Press Fund people are to 
have a Duke (CAMBRIDGE) to preside at their an- 
nual dinner on the 6th of June, in London. 

—Bishop QUINTARD, of Tennessee, has been 
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lecturing on the subject of popular education, at 
Cambridge. He said that the question of educa- 
tion was now, of all questions, one of the most 
vital importance to the people and Church of 
England. Knowledge was power, but it must 
be sanctified knowledge if it was to give peace 
to the individual, to the nation, and to the 
Church. He agreed with educating the masses, 
but let the education be aChristian one, Secular 
education alone would be treason to God and ruin 
to the race. He condemned the secular educa- 
tion of the United States, which he said might 
and did do a good thing in training citizens for 
the business of life; but without a religious edu- 
—_ a man could not be trained for the duties 
of life. 

_ —Dr. Cummrine’s declaration that ‘“ Ritualism 
is the highway to Rome” is receiving confirma- 
tion. Two more clergymen of the Church of 
England have joined the Church of Rome, one 
of whom was a Scotch incumbent, and chaplin 
to the Bishop of Brechin. 

—Mrs. Browne, the mother of “ ArTEMUS 
Warp,” is on a visit to the proprietor of the 
Biddeford (Maine) Democrat. Within a few years 
she has lost a husband and all of her children, 
and has now but very few relatives living, being 
nearly alone in the world, though by no means 
friendless. She never tires of talking of her 
“son;’? and those who were intimate with him 
readily see, on acquaintance with his mother, 
that the great source of his wit and humor was 
a maternal one, and that the wit of poor ‘“‘ ARTE- 
Mus”’ was mother-wit in a double sense. 

—WHITTIER, the poet, has made an obserya- 
tion that will strike every magazinist and news- 
paper writer as being quite true, viz.: “It is a 
little remarkable that some of the best contribu- 
tions to our periodical literature are made by 
writers who never had the good or ill fortune to 
publish a book, and whose names are not includ- 
ed in the guild of authorship.” 

—Those two strong-bodied ladies, Miss Har- 
RIETT HosMER, the artist, and Miss CHARLOTTE 
CusHMAN, are spoken of by a letter-writer as 
being often seen in public in Rome—the for- 
mer driving a handsome span rapidly along the 
streets, or at other times on horseback, making 
her way (in which latter capacity she excels) to 
the meet of the fox-hounds on the Campagna. 
The pack this year is good, the sport fair, and 
the amusement very fashionable. Miss Hosmer 
is an expert rider, and both she and Miss CusH- 
MAN are often seen going at a furious pace over 
walls, fences, and ditches close upon the heels 
of the hounds. Each of these ladies has a strong 
and tireless energy, and a muscular physique 
which many a man may well envy.* They are 
gifted with wonderful endurance, which the lat- 
ter has the occasion often to display upon the 
stage, and with which many of your readers are 
familiar. Both are thoroughly American, yet 
of strong and impressive individuality, that 
brings them out in striking contrast to the 
rest of society in Rome. 

—Mr. Winwoop Reapgs, an African traveler 
of some note, who spent part of last year in this 
city and Boston, has determined to resume his 
travels in Africa. He will commence by explor- 
ing the Assinie River, of which scarcely any 
thing is known. Mr. READE will travel under 
the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and with the liberal co-operation of Mr, Swan: 
zy, a Fellow of the Society. 

—General WILLIAM ScHOULER, one of the 
cleverest of New England journalists, has near- 
ly completed his History of Massachusetts dur- 
ing the War. He was Adjutant-General of the 
State during that period. 

—Mrs. BLOoMER, who was the first in this coun- 
try to don the peculiar drapery that has since 
gone by her name, is now endeavoring to im- 
prove the manners and purify the minds of the 
polygamists who style themselves ‘‘ Latter Day 
pens by lecturing to them. Which they 
need. 

—Mr. Joun B. GoucH has become celebrated 
as a rooster and hen man. At a late exhibition 
of crowers and cacklers at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, the man showed 110 lots of rare fowls. 

—Madame GRis!I, or more correctly Mrs. Ma- 
RIO, has three daughters who promise to equal 
their mother in voice and in person. They sing 
in salons, and will probably soon come before 
the foot-lights. 

—A curious character has just deceased in 
Wales. His name was MORGAN OwEN; and, al- 
though he was eighty years old, he had never 
been more than four miles from home, had never 
written a letter in his life, neither had he ever 
received one. Yet he was a poet of considerable 
local celebrity. 

—There are to be more paragraphs about Mrs. 
Lincoutn. Her former modiste, Mrs. ELIZABETH 
KECKLERS (colored), is about to publish a book 
called ‘* Behind the Scenes,” in which she gives 
a history of Mrs. L.’s attempt to dispose of her 
wardrobe, which places the matter in a new 
light. At one time she was employed by Mrs. 
JEFFERSON Davis. But why write a book about 
any one’s clothes ? 

—The Bishop of WINcHESTER is very ill. In 
ease of his death it is supposed that the Bishop 
of OxForRD will be his successor, as the QUEEN 
is desirous that Bishop WILBERFORCE should 
have the prelacy of the Order of the Garter, 
which pertains to the See of Winchester. The 
See is worth about $40,000 per annum. 

—A “female LEOTARD”’ is the latest addition 
to the sights of London. ‘‘Symmetrical in fig- 
ure and muscular in development,’ writes a 
daily paper, rapturously describing the exhibi- 
tion, *“*this accomplished mistress of the acro- 
batiec art swings from bar to bar across the 
arena....It may be necessary to assure a public 
invited to witness this new development of fe- 
male industry, that it is commendably free from 
any thing suggestive of the disagreeable or the 
indecorous.’? The new development of female 
industry has been already patronized by his Roy- 
al Highness the Prince of Wales. It is a pity 
that the trapeze requires exceptional qualifica- 
tions in a lady: it must be more profitable and 
generally less humiliating than acting as govern- 
ess. 

—The dress which Mrs. ADAMs wore at the 
QUEEN’s last Court, and which is said to have 
excited general admiration, is thus described by 
an impartial historian: ‘‘ Dress of mauve poult 
de soi, trimmed with plisses ala Louis XV. in 
mauve and white; with tunique of white dentelle 
de laine, looped with mauve lilies; train from 
the shoulders of white satin, trimmed with tulle 
and bouquets of mauve Hlies. Head-dress of lil- 
ies, feathers, and long tulle veil: ornaments, dia- 
monds and pearls. 
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VISITING AND DINNER TOILETTES.—[See Pace 426.] 
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LADY DENZIL. 


ee 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


fb ey the world went softly on, till the roses 
of June had come instead of the spring 
crocuses, Every thing went on softly at the 
Green. True, there was a tragedy now and then, 
even among us, like that sad affair of Everard 
Stoke ; and sometimes a very troublesome com- 
plication, going near to break some hearts, like 
that of Nelly Fortis—but for the most part we 
were quiet enough. And that was a very quiet 
time. Little Mary had grown the pet of the 
Green before June. ‘The little Damerels, who 
were nice children enough, were not to be com- 
pared with her; and then there were so many of 
them, whereas Mary was all alone like a little 
star. We all petted her—but she was one of 
the children whom it is impossible to spoil. She 
was never pert or disagreeable, like little Agatha 
Damerel. She had her little childish fits of tem- 
per by times, but was always sorry and always 
sweet, with her soft appealing eyes—a little wo- 
man, but never knowing or forward, like so many 
children nowadays. She was still but a baby, 
poor darling, not more than seven years old, 
when that dreadful scene broke in upon our qui- 
etness which I have now to tell. 

It was June, and there was a large party on 
the lawn before the Lodge. As long as the sea- 
son lasted, while there were quantities of people 
in town, Lady Denzil often had these parties. 
We were all there of course; every body on the 
Green whom she visited (and I used to be very 
sorry for Mrs. Wood and her.daughters when 
one of them was going to take place). We were 
in the habit of meeting continually in the same 
way, to see the young people play croquet and 
amuse themselves; and there was perhaps a lit- 
tle monotony in it. But Lady Denzil always 
took care to have some variety. 
There would be a fine lady or two — 
from town, bringing with her a 
whiff of all the grandeurs and gay- 
eties we had no particular share 
in, and setting an example to the 
girls in their dress and accessories. 
[ never was extravagant in my 
dress, nor encouraged such a thing 
—indeed no dady ever does—but a 
real fashionable perfect toilette is 
generally so complete, and charm- 
ing, and harmonious, that it is 
good for one to see it now and 
then, especially for girls, though 
of course ignorant persons and 
men don’t understand why. And 
then there were a few gentlemen 
—with all the gossip of the clubs, 
and town talk, which made a very 
pleasant change to us. It was an 
unusually brilliant party that day. 
There was the young Countess of 
Berkhampstead, who was a great 
beauty and had married so strange- 
ly; people said the Earl was not 
very right in his head, and told the 
oddest stories about him. . Poor 
thing, I fear she could not help 
herself—but she was the loveliest 
creature imaginable, and very nice 
then, though she went wrong aft- 
erward. She sat by Lady Den- 
zil’s side on the sofa, which was 
placed just before the great bank 
of roses. It was pretty to see 
them together: the lovely young 
lady, with her fits of gayety and 
pretty languid. stillnesses, letting 
us all admire her as if she felt 

what a pleasure it was to us; 
and the lovely old lady, so serene, so fair, so 
kind. I don’t know, for my part, which was 
the more beautiful. There were other fine la- 
dies besides Lady Berkhampstead, and as I 
have just said, it was a very brilliant party. 
There never was a more glorious day: the sky 
was a delight to look at, and the rich, full foli- 
age of the trees clustered out against the blue, 
as if they leaned caressing upon the soft air around 
them. ‘The breath of the roses went every where, 
and behind Lady Denzil’s sofa they threw them- 
selves up into space—great globes of burning 
crimson, and delicate blush, and creamy white. 
They were very rich in roses at the Lodge—I re- 
member one wall quite covered with the Gloire de 
Dijon—but that is a digression. It was a broad 
lawn, and left room for several sets of croquet- 
players, besides all the other people. The house 
was on a higher level at one side, the grounds 
and woods behind, and in front over the ha-ha 
we had a pretty glimpse of the Green, where 
cricket was being played, and the distant houses 
on the other side. It was like fairy-land, with 
just a peep of the outer world, by which we kept 
hold upon the fact that we were human, and 
must trudge away presently to our little houses. 

On the grass before Lady Denzil little Mary 

was sitting, a little white figure, with a brilliant 

picture-book which somebody had brought her. 

She was seated sideways, half facing to Lady 

Denzil, half to the house, and giving every 

body from time to time a look from her tender 

eyes. Her white frock, which blazed in the sun- 

shine, was the highest light in the picture, as a 

painter would have said, and gave it a kind of 

centre. I was not playing croquet, and there 
came a moment when I was doing nothing par- 
ticular, and therefore had time to remark upon 
the scene around me. As I raised my eyes, my 





attention was all at once attracted by a strange 
figure, quite alien to the group below, which 
stood on the approach to the house. The house, 
as I have said, was on a higher level, and con- 
sequently tiie road which approached it was high- 
er too on the summit of the bank which sloped 





down toward the lawn. A woman stood above 
gazing at us. At first it seemed to me that she 
was one of the servants: she had a cotton gown 
on, and a straw bonnet, and a little black silk 
cloak. I could not say that she was shabby or 
wretched -looking, but her appearance was a 
strange contrast to the pretty crowd on the lawn. 
She seemed to have been arrested on her way to 
the door by the sound of voices, and stood there 
looking down upon us—a strange, tall, threaten- 
ing figure, which awoke, I could not tell how, a 
certain terror inmy mind. By degrees it seemed 
to me that her gaze fixed upon little Mary—and 
I felt more frightened still; though what could 
any one have done to the child with so many 
anxious protectors looking on? However, peo- 
ple were intent upon their games, or their talks, 
or their companions, and nobody saw her but 
myself. At last I got so alarmed that I left my 
seat to tell Sir Thomas of her. I had just made 
one step toward him, when all at once, with a 
strange cry, the woman darted down the bank. 
It was at little Mary she flew: she rushed down 
upon her like a tempest, and seized the child, 
crushing up her pretty white frock, and her dear 
little figure violently in her arms. I cried out 
too in my fright—for I thought she was mad— 
and various people sprang from their chairs, one 
of the last to be roused being Lady Denzil, who 
was talking very earnestly to Lady Berkhamp- 
stead. The woman gave a great, loud, passion- 
ate outcry as she seized upon little Mary. And 
the child cried out too, one single word which 
in a moment transfixed me where I stood, and 
caught Lady Denzil’s ear like the sound of a 
trumpet. It was a cry almost like a moan, full 
of terror and dismay and repugnance; ‘and yet 
it was one of the sweetest words that ever falls 
on human ears. ‘The sound stopped every thing, 
even the croquet, and called Sir ‘Thomas forward 
from the other end of the lawn. The one word 
that Mary. uttered, that filled useall with such 
horror and consternation, was ‘*‘ Mamma!” 





iad 


“SHE TURNED UPON LADY DENZIL, CRUSHING LITTLE MARY STILL CLOSER IN ONE ARM.” 


“Yes, my darling,” cried the woman, holding 
her close, crumpling, even crushing her up in her 
arms. ‘‘ They took you from me when I wasn’t 
myself! Did 7 know where they were going to 
bring you? Here! Oh yes, I see it all now. 
Don’t touch my child—don't interfere with my 
child !—she sha’n’t stay here another day. Her 
father would curse her if he knew she was here.” 

‘*Oh, please set me down,” said little Mary. 
‘*Oh, mamma, please don’t hurt me. Oh, my 
lady !” cried the poor child, appealing to her pro- 
tectress. Lady Denzil got up tottering as she 
heard this ery. She came forward with every 
particle of color gone from her face. She was so 
agitated her lips could scarcely form the words. 
But she had the courage to lay her hand upon 
the woman’s arm. 


‘*Set her down,” she said. ‘‘ If you have any 


claim—set her down—it shall be seen into. Sir 
Thomas—” 
The stranger turned upon her. She was a 


woman about five-and-thirty, strong and bold 
and vigorous. I don’t deny she was a handsome 
woman. She had big blazing black eyes, and a 
complexion perhaps a little heightened by her 
walk in the heat. She turned upon Lady Den- 
zil, shaking off her hand, crushing little Mary 
still closer in one arm, and raising the other with 
a wild theatrical gesture. 

“You!” she cried; ‘‘if I were to tell her fa- 
ther she was with you he would curse her. How 
dare you look me in the face—a woman that’s 
come after her child! You that gave up*your 
own flesh and blood. Ay! Yow may stare at 
her, all you fine folks. There’s the woman that 
sold her son to marry her master. She’s got her 
grandeur, and all she bid for; and she left her 
boy to be brought up in the streets, and go for a 
common soldier. And she’s never set eyes on 
him, never since he was two years old; and now 
she’s come and stole my little Mary from me!” 

Before this speech was half spoken every soul 
in the place had crowded round to hear. No one 
thought how rude it was. Utter consternation 





was in every body’s look. ' As for Lady Denzil 





she stood like a statue, as white as marble, in the 
same spot, hearing it all. She did not move. 
She was like an image set down there, capable 
of no individual action. She stood and gazed, 
and heard it all, and saw us all listening. I can 
not tell what dreadful pangs were rending her 
heart; but she stood like a dead woman in the 
sunshine, neither contradicting her accuser nor 
making even one gesture in her own defense. 

Then Sir Thomas, on whom there had surely 
been some spell, came forward, dividing the 
crowd, and took the stranger by the arm. ‘‘Set 
down the child,” he said, in a shaking voice. 
**Set her down. How dare you speak of a mo- 
ther’s rights? Did you ever do any thing for 
her? Set down the child, woman. You have 
no business here.” 

‘¢T never forsook my own flesh and blood,” 
cried the enraged creature, letting poor little 
Mary almost fall down out of her arms, but keep- 
ing fast hold of her. ‘‘I’ve a better right here 
than any of these strangers. I’m her son’s wife. 
She’s little Mary’s grandmother, though she'll 
deny it. She’s that kind of woman that would 
deny it to her last breath. I know she would. 
She’s the child’s grandmother. She’s my mo- 
ther-in-law. She’s never seen her son since he 
was two years old. If he hears the very name 
of mother he curses and swears. Let me alone, 
I have come for my child! And I’ve come to 
give that woman her due!” 

“Go!” cried Sir Thomas. His voice was 
awful. He would not touch her, for he was a 
gentleman; but the sound of his voice made my 
very knees bend and tremble. ‘‘Go!” he said ; 
‘‘not a word more.” He was so overcome at 
last that he put his hand on her shoulder and 
pushed her away, and wildly beckoned to the 
servants, who were standing listening too. The 
woman grasped little Mary by her dress. . She 
crushed up the child’s' pretty white cape in her 
hot hand and dragged her along with her. But 
she obeyed. She dared not resist his voice; 








and she had done all the harm it was possible 
to do. 

““T'll go,” she said. ‘‘ None of you had better 
touch me. I’m twice as strong as you, though 
you're a man. But I'll go. She knows what I 
think of her now ; and you all know what she is,” 
she cried, raising her voice. ‘*To marry that 
old man, she deserted her child at two years old, 
and never set eyes on him more. That’s Lady 
Denzil. Now you all know, ladies and gentle- 
men; and I'll go.” 

All this time Lady Denzil never stirred; but 
when the woman moved away, dragging little 
Mary with her, all at once my lady stretched out 
her hands and gave a wild cry. ‘The child!” 
she cried; ‘‘the child!” And then the little 
thing turned to her with that strange sympathy 
we had all noticed. I don’t know how she 
twitched herself out of her mother’s excited, 
passionate grasp, but she rushed back and threw 
herself at Lady Denzil’s feet, and clutched hold 
of her dress. My lady, who had not moved nor 
spoken, except those two words—who was old 
and capable of no such exertion, stooped over 
her and lifted her up. I never saw such a sight. 
She was as pale as if she had been dead. She 
had received such a shock as might well have 
killed her. Notwithstanding, this is what she 
did. She lifted up the child in her arms, broke 
away from us who were surrounding, inounted 
the steep bank like a girl, with her treasure 
clasped close to her bosom, and before any one 
knew, before there was time to speak, or even 
almost think, had disappeared with her into the 
house. The woman would have rushed at her, 
sprung upon her, if she had not been held fast. 
It may easily be imagined what a scene it was 
when the mistress of the feast disappeared, and 
a family secret so extraordinary was thus tossed 
to public discussion. The house door rang after 
Lady Denzil, as she rushed in, with a sound like 
a cannon-shot. The stranger stood struggling 
in the midst of a group of men, visitors and 
servants, some of whom were trying to persuade, 





some to force her away. Sir Thomas stood by 


himself, with his old pale hands piteously clasped 
together and his head bent. He was over- 
whelmed by shame and trouble, and the shock 
of this frightful scene. He did not seem able 
for the first moment to face any one, to lift his 
eyes to the disturbed and fluttering crowd who 
were so strangely in the way. And we all stood 
about thunderstruck, staring in each other’s faces, 
not knowing what to do or to say. Lady Berk- 
hampstead, with the instinct of a great lady, was 
the first to recover herself. She turned to me, 
I scarcely know why, nor could she have told 
why. ‘‘I know my carriage is waiting,” she 
said, ‘‘and I could not think of disturbing dear 
Lady Denzil to say good-by. Will you tell her 
how sorry I am to go away without seeing her ?” 
They all came crowding round me with almost 
the same words, as soon as she had set the ex- 
ample. And presently Sir Thomas roused up, 
as it were, from his stupor. And for the next 
few minutes there was nothing but shaking of 
hands, and the rolling up of carriages, and an at- 
tempt on the part of every body to smile and 
look as if nothing had happened. ‘‘So long as 
it does not make dear Lady Denzil ill,” one of 
the ladies said. ‘‘It is so disagreeable to be so 
close upon the road. It might have happened 
to any of us,” said another. ‘‘Of course the 
creature is mad; she should be shut up some- 
where.” They said such words with the natural 
impulse of saying any thing to break the terrible 
impression of the scene; but they were all al- 
most as much-shocked and shaken as the princi- 
pals in it. I never saw such a collection of pale 
faces as those that went from the Lodge that aft- 
ernoon. I was left last of all. Somehow the 
woman who had made so dreadful a disturbance 
had disappeared without any body knowing where. 
Sir Thomas and I were left alone on the lawn, 
which ten minutes ago—I don’t think it was 
longer—had been so gay and so crowded. So 
far as I was myself concerned, that was the most 
trying moment of all. Every body had spoken 
to meas if I belonged to the house, 
but in reality I did not belong to 
the house; and I felt like a spy 
as I stood with Sir Thomas all 
alone. And what was worse, he 
felt it too, and looked at me with 
the forced, painful smile he had 
put on for the others, as if he felt 
I was just like them, and it was 
also needful for me. 

**T beg your pardon for staying,” 
I said; ‘*don’t you think I could 
be of any use? Lady Denzil per- 
haps—” 

Sir Thomas took my hand and 
shook it in an imperative way. 
**No, no,” he said, with his set 
smile. He even turned me toward 
the gate and touched my shoulder 
with his agitated hand—half (no 
doubt) because he knew I meant 
kindly—but half to send me away. 

“*She might like me to do 
something,” I said, piteously.— 
But all that Sir Thomas did was 
to wring my hand and pat my 
shoulder, and say, ‘‘No, no.” I 
was obliged to follow the rest with 
an aching heart. As I went out 
one of the servants came after me. 
It was a man who had been long in 
the family, and knew a great deal 
about the Denzils. He came to 
tell me he was very much fright- 
ened about the woman, who had 
disappeared nobody could tell 
how. ‘‘I'm afraid she’s hiding 
about somewhere,” he said, ‘‘to 
come again.” And then he 
glanced round to see that nobody 
was by, and looked into my face. 
‘*All that about my lady is true,” he said— 
‘true as gospel. I’ve knowed it this forty years.” 

‘*They’ve been very kind to you, Wellman,” 
I said, indignantly—‘*‘ for shame! to think you 
should turn upon your good mistress now.” 

‘Turn upon her!” said Wellman; ‘‘not if I 
was to be torn in bits; but being such a friend 
of the family, I thought it might be a satisfaction 
to you, ma’am, to know as it was true.” 

If any thing could have made my heart more 
heavy, I think it would have been that. He 
thought it would be a satisfaction to me to know. 
And after the first moment of pity was past, were 
there not some people to whom it would be a sat- 
isfaction to know? who would tell it all over and 
gloat upon it, and say to each other that, pride 
went before a fall? My heart was almost burst- 
ing as I crossed the Green in the blazing after- 
noon sunshine, and saw the cricketers still play- 
ing as if nothing had happened. Ah me! was 
this what brought such sad indulgent expe- 
rience to Lady Denzil’s eyes—was this what 
made her know by instinct when any thing was 
wrong in a house? I could not think at first 
what a terrible accusation it was that had been 
brought against her. I thought only of her look, 
of her desperate snatch at the child, of her rush 
up the steep bank with little Mary in her arms. 
She could scarcely have lifted the child under or- 
dinary circumstances—what wild despair, what 
longing must have stimulated her to such an ef- 
fort! I put down my veil to cover my tears. 
Dear Lady Denzil! how sweet she was, how 
tender, how considerate of every body. Blame 
never crossed her lips. I can not describe the 
poignant aching sense of her suffering that grew 
upon me till I reached my own house. When I 
was there, out of sight of every body, I sat down 
and cried bitterly. And then gradually, by de- 
grees, it broke upon me what it was that had 
happened—what the misery was, and the shame. 

She must have done it forty years ago, as Well- 
man said, when she was quite young, and no 





doubt ignorant of the awful thing she was doing. 
| She had done it, and she had held by it ever 
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since—had given her child up at two years old, 
and had never seen him again. Good Lord! 
could any woman do that and live? Her child, 
two years old. My mind seemed to grow be- 
wildered going over and over that fact—evidently 
it was a fact. Her child—her own son. 

And for forty years! To keep it all up and 
stand by it, and never to flinch or falter. If it 
is difficult to keep to a good purpose for so long, 
what can it be to keep by an evil one? How 
could she do it? Then a hundred little words 
she had said came rushing into my mind. And 
that look—thg look she cast after the deserter on 
the road? I understood it all now. Her heart 
had been longing for him all the time. She had 
loved her child more than other mothers love, 
every day of all that time. 

Poor Lady Denzil! dear Lady Denzil! this 
was the end of all my reasonings on the matter. 
I went over it again and again, but I never came 
to any ending but this: —The thing was dreadful ; 
but she was not dreadful. There was no change 
in her. I did not realize any guilt on her part. 
My heart only bled for the long anguish she had 
suffered, and for the shock she was suffering from 
now. 

But before evening on this very same day my 
house was filled with people discussing the whole 
story. No one had heard any more than I had 
heard; but by this time a thousand versions of the 
story were afloat. Some people said she had gone 
astray when she was young, and had been cast 
off by her family, and that Sir Thomas had res- 
cued her; and there were whispers that such 
stories were not so rare, if we knew all: a vile 
echo that always breathes after a real tragedy. 
And some said she was of no family, but had 
been the former Lady Denzil’s maid; some 
thought it was Sir Thomas’s own son that had 
been thus cast away; some said he had been left 
on the streets and no provision made for him. 
My neighbors went into a hundred details. Old 
Mr. Clifford thought it was a bad story indeed ; 
and the Rector shook his head, and said, that for 
a person in Lady Denzil’s position, such a scan- 
dal was dreadful; it was such an example to the 
lower classes. Mrs. Damerel was still more de- 
pressed. She said she would not be surprised at 
any thing Molly Jackson could do after this. 
As for Mrs. Wood, who came late in the even- 
ing, all agape, to inquire into the news, with 
something like a malicious satisfaction in her 
face, I lost all patience when she appeared. I 
had compelled myself to bear what the others 
said, but I would not put up with her. 

** Lady Denzil is my dear friend,” I broke out, 
not without tears; ‘‘a great trouble has come 
upon her. A madwoman has been brought 
against her with an incredible story; and when 
a story is incredible people always believe it. If 
you want to hear any more, go to other people 
who were present. I can’t tell you any thing; 
and if I must say so, I won't.” 


** Good gracious, Mrs. Mulgrave, don’t go out | 


of your senses!” said my visitor. ‘“‘If Lad 
Denzil has done something dreadful, that does 
not affect you?” 

“*But it does affect me,” I said, ‘infinitely ; 
it clouds over heaven and earth; it changes— 
Never mind; I can not tell you any thing about 
it. If you are anxious to hear, you must go to 
some one else than me.” 

“* Well, I am very glad I was not there,” said 
Mrs. Wood, ‘‘with my innocent girls. I am 
very glad now I never made any attempt to make 
friends with her, though you know how often 
you urged me to do it. I am quite happy to 
think I did not yield to you now.” 

I had no spirit to contradict this monstrous 
piece of pretense. I was glad to get rid of her 
any how; for though I might feel myself for an 
instant supported by my indignation, the blow 
had gone to my heart, and I had no strength to 
struggle against it. The thought of all that 
Lady Denzil might be suffering confused me with 
a dull sense of pain. And yet things were not 
then at their worst with my lady. Next morn- 
ing it was found that little Mary had been stolen 
away. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Tuart was a dreadful morning on the Green. 
After the lovely weather we had been having, all 
the winds and all the fiends seemed to have been 
unchained. It blew a hurricane during the 
night, and next day the Green was covered with 
great branches of trees which had been torn off 
and scattered about like wreck on a sea-shore. 
After this came rain. It poured as if the win- 
dows of heaven were open, when Sir Thomas 
himself stepped in upon me like a ghost as I sat 
at my solitary breakfast. Those twenty - four 
hours had passed over him like so many years. 
He was haggard and ashy pale and feeble. His 
very mind seemed to be confused. ‘‘ We have 
lost the child,” he said to me, with a voice from 
which all modulation and softness had gone. 
** Will you come and see my wife ?” 

**Lost! Little Mary ?” I cried. 

And then all his courage gave way. *He sat 
down speechless, with his lips quivering, and 
bitter tears in his worn old eyes. Then he got 
up restless and shaking. ‘*‘Come to my wife,” 
he said, There was not another word exchanged 
between us. I put on my cloak with the hood 
over my head, and went with him on the mo- 
ment. As we crossed the Green a sort of pro- 
cession arrived—two or three great vans packed 
with people, with music and flags, which pro- 
ceeded to discharge their contents at the ‘‘ Bar- 
ley-Mow” under the soaking rain. They had 
come for a day’s pleasure, poor creatures, and 
this was the sort of day they got. The sight of 
them is so associated in my mind with that mis- 
erable moment that I don’t think I could forget 
it were I to live a hundred years. It seemed to 
join on somehow to the tragical breaking-up of 
the party on the day before. This was nothing 
but the external elements ; but it chimed in with 





its little sermon on the vanity of all things. My 
lady was in her own room when I entered the 
Lodge. The shock had struck her down, as I 
found, but she was not calm enough or weak 
enough to go to bed. She lay on a sofa in her 


dressing - gown; she was utterly pale, not a’ 


touch of her sweet color left, and her hands 
shook as she held them out to me. She held 
them out, and looked up in my face with appeal- 
ing eyes, which put me in mind of little Mary’s. 


And then, when I stooped down over her in the * 


impulse of the moment to kiss her, she pressed 
my hands so in hers, that frail and thin as her 
fingers were, I almost cried out with pain. Mrs. 
Florentine, her old maid, stood close by the head 
of her mistress’s sofa, She stood looking on very 
grave and steady, without any surprise, as if she 
knew it all. 

For a few minutes Lady Denzil could not 
speak. And when she did, her words came out 
with a burst, all at once. ‘* Did he tell you?” 
she said. ‘I thought you would helpme. You 
have nobody to keep you back ; neither husband 
nor— I said I was sure of you.” 

**Dear Lady Denzil,” I said, ‘‘if I can do 
any thing, to the utmost of my strength—” 

She held my hand fast, and looked at me as 
if she would look me through and through. 
‘“'That was what I said—that was what I said!” 
she cried. ‘* You can do what your heart says ; 
you can bring her back to me; my child, my 
little child! 1 never had but a little child—nev- 
er that I knew!” 

‘*T will do whatever you tell me,” I said, try- 
ing to soothe her; “‘but oh! don’t wear your- 
self out. You will be ill if you give way.” 

I said this, I suppose, because every body says 
it when any one is in trouble. I don’t know any 
better reason. ‘‘ That’s what I’m always telling 
my lady, ma’am,” said Mrs, Florentine; ‘‘ but 
she pays no heed to me.” 

Lady Denzil gave us both a faint little smile. 
She knew too much not to know how entirely a 
matter of conventional routine it was that we 
should say this to her. She made a pause, and 
then she took my hand once more. 

““T ought to tell you,” she said, ‘‘it is all true 
—every word. Florentine knows every thing, 
from the first to the last. I was a poor soldier's 
widow, and I was destitute. Iwas too young to 
know what I was doing, and I was pretty, they 
said, and there were men that would have taken 
advantage of my simplicity. But Sir Thomas 
was never like that. I married him to buy a 
livelihood for my child; and then he was very 
good tome. When he married me I was a for- 
lorn young creature, with nothing to give my 
helpless baby. I gave up my child, Florentine 
knows; and yet every day, every year of his life, 
I’ve followed him in my heart. If he had been 
living in my sight I could not have known more 
ofhim., What I say is every word true, Floren- 
tine will tell you. I want you,” grasping my 
hand tightly, ‘‘ to tell every thing to him.” 

“To him!” said I, with a gasp of astonish- 
ment, not knowing what she meant. 

“Yes,” said Lady Denzil, holding my hand 
fast, ‘‘to my boy—I want you to see my boy. 
Tell him fhere has never been a day I have not 
followed him in my heart. All his willfulness I 
have felt was my fault. I have prayed God on 
my knees to lay the blame on me. That day 
when I saw the deserter—I want you to tell him 
every thing. I want you to ask him to give me 
back the child.” 

I gave a cry of astonishment; an exclamation 
which I could not resist. ‘‘Can you expect 
it?” I said. 

**Ah yes, I expect it,” said Lady Denzil; 
‘“not that I have any right—I expect it from his 
heart. Florentine will tell you every thing. It 
is she who has watched over him. We never 
talked of any thing else, she and I; never a day 
all these forty years but I have figured to my- 
self what my darling was doing; I say my dar- 
ling,” she cried as with a sharp pang, with a 
sudden gush of tears; ‘‘and he is a man and a 
soldier, andin prison. Think of that, and think 
of all I have had to bear!” 

I could not make any answer. 
press her hand with a dumb sympathy. As for 
Mrs. Florentine, she stood with her eyes cast 
down, and smoothed the chintz cover with her 
hand, taking no part in look or word. The story 
was no surprise to her. She knew every thing 
about it; she was a chief actor in it; she had no 
need to show any sympathy. The union be- 
oo her mistress and herself was deeper than 
that. 

‘*When he married this woman I was ready 
to believe it would be for his good,” said my 
lady, when she had recovered herself. ‘‘I thought 
it was somehow giving him back what I had tak- 
en from him. I sent her presents secretly. He 
has been very, very willful; and Sir Thomas was 
so good to him! He took his mother from him ; 
but he gave him money, education, every thing a 
young man wants. There are many young men,” 
said Lady Denzil, pathetically, ‘‘ who think but 
little of their mothers”—and then she made a 
pause. ‘* There was young Clifford, for exam- 
ple,” she added, ‘‘ and the Rector’s brother who 
ran away—their mothers broke their hearts, but 
the boys did not care much. I have sutfered in 
every thing he suffered by; but yet if he had 
been here, perhaps he would not have cared for 
me ” 


‘*'That is not possible,” I said, not seeing what 
she meant. . 

‘*Oh, it is possible, very possible,” she said. 
‘**T have seen it times without number. I have 
tried to take a little comfort fromit. Ifit had been 
a girl, I would never, never have given her up; but 
aboy. That was what I thought. I don’t defend 
myself. Let him be the judge—I want him to 
be the judge. ‘That woman is a wicked woman; 
she has disgraced him and left him; she will 
bring my child up to ruin. Ask him to give me 
back my poor little child.” 


I could only, 





“T will do what I can,” I said, faltering. I 
was pledged; yet how was I to doit? -My cour- 
age failed me, as I sat by her dismayed and re- 
ceived my commission. When she heard the 
tremulous sound of my voice she turned round 
to me and held my hand close in hers once more. 

‘*You can do every thing,” she said. Her 
voice had suddenly grown hoarse. She was at 
such a supreme height of emotion that the sight 
of her frightened me. I kissed her; I soothed 
her; I promised to do whatever she would. And 
then she became impatient that I should set out. 
She was not aware of the rain or the storm. She 
was too much absorbed in herself even to hear 
the furious wail of the wind and the blast of rain 
against the windows. I believe she would have 
done as much forme. Before Florentine follow- 
ed me with my cloak I had made up my mind 
not to lose any more time. It was from her I 
got all the details: the poor fellow’s name, and 
where he was, and all about him. He had been 
very wild, Florentine said. Sir Thomas had 
done every thing for him; but he had not been 
grateful, and he had been very wild. His wife 
was an abandoned woman, wicked and shame- 
less; and he too had taken to evil courses. He 
had strained Sir Thomas’s patience to the utmost 
time after time. And then he had enlisted. His 
regiment was in the Tower, and he was under 
confinement there for insubordination. Such was 
the brief story. ‘‘ Many a time I’ve thought, 
ma’am,” said Mrs. Florentine, ‘‘if my lady did 
but know him as she was abreaking of her heart 
for! If he’d been at home he’d have killed her. 
But all she knows is that he’s her child—to love, 
and nothing more.” 

‘*The Tower is a long way from our railway,” 
I said; ‘‘ but it does not much matter in a cab.” 

‘* Law, ma’am, you're never agoing to-day ?” 
said Florentine. But I had no intention of ar- 
guing the question with her. I went into the 
library to Sir Thomas to bid him good-by. And 
he too was amazed when I told him. He took 
my hand as his wife had done, and shook it, and 
looked pitifully into my face. ‘‘It is I who 
ought to go,” he said. But he knew as well as I 
did that it was impossible for him to go. He 
ordered the carriage to come round for me, and 
brought me wine—some wonderful old wine he 
had in his cellar, which. I knew no difference in 
from the commonest sherry. But it pleased him, 
I suppose, to think he had given me his best. 
And before I went away he gave me much more 
information about the unfortunate man I was 
going to see. ‘‘ He is not bad at heart,” said 
Sir Thomas; ‘‘I don’t think he is bad at heart ; 
but his wife is a wicked woman.” And when 
I was going away he stooped his gray aged coun- 
tenance over me, and kissed me solemnly on the 
forehead. When I found myself driving along 
the wet roads, with the rain sweeping so in the 
horses’ faces that it was all the half-blinded coach- 
man could do to keep them going against the 
wind, I was so bewildered by my own position 
that I felt stupid for the moment. I was going 


to the Tower to see Sergeant Gray, in confine-' 


ment for disrespect to his superior officer—going 
to persuade him to exert himself to take his child 
from his wife’s custody, and give her to his mo- 
ther, whom he did not know. I had not even 
heard how it was that little Mary had been stolen 
away. I had taken that for granted, in face of 
the immediate call upon me. I had indeed been 
swept up, as it were, by the strong wind of emo- 
tion, and carried away, and thrust forward into 
a position I could not understand. Then I rec- 
ognized the truth of Lady Denzil’s words. Ihad 
nobody to restrain me: no husband at home to 
find fault with any thing I might do; nobody to 
wonder, or fret, or be annoyed by the burden I 
had taken upon me. The recollection made my 
heart swell a littlk—not with pleasure. And 
yet it was very true. Poor Mr. Mulgrave, had 
he been living, was a man who would have been 
sure to find fault. It is dreary to think of one’s 
self as of so little importance to any one; but 
perhaps one ought to think more than one does, 
that if the position is a dreary one, it has its ben- 
efits too. One is free to do what one pleases— 
I could answer to myself; I had no one else to 
answer to. At such a moment there was an ad- 
vantage in that. 

At the station I met the Rector, who was go- 
ing to town by the same train. ‘‘ Bless my soul, 
Mrs. Mulgrave,” he said, ‘‘ what .a dreadful day 
you have chosen for traveling!* I thought there 
was no one afloat on the world but me.” 

‘¢'There was no choice, Mr. Damerel,” I said. 
‘“*T am going about business which can not be 
put off.” 

He was very kind: he got my ticket for me, 
and put me into a carriage, and did not insist 
that I should talk to him on the way up. He 
talked enough himself, it is true, but he was sat- 
isfied when I said yes and no. Just before we 
got to town, however, he returned to my errand. 
‘* Tf your business is any thing I can do for you,” 
he said; ‘‘if there is any thing that a man could 
look after better than a lady, you know how glad 
I should be to be of any use.” 

‘¢Thank you,” I said. My feelings were not 
mirthful, but yet I could have burst out laugh- 
ing. I wonder if there is really any business 
that a man can do better than a lady, when it 
happens to be her business and not his? I 
have, never got much help in that way from the 
men that have belonged to me. And to think 
of putting my delicate, desperate business in Mr. 
Damerel’s soft, clerical hands, that had no bone 
in them! He got me a cab, which was some- 
thing—though to be sure a porter would have 
done it quite as well—and opened his eyes to 
their utmost width when he heard me tell the 
coachman to go to the Tower. 

What a drive it was! our thirty miles of rail- 
way was nothing to it; through all those damp, 
dreary, glistening, London streets—streets nar- 
row and drearily vicious— streets still more 
drearily respeetable; desert lines of warehouses 





and offices—crowded thoroughfares with drea 
vehicles in a lock, and dreary people crowding 
about surmounted with umbrellas—miles upon 
miles, streets upon streets, from Paddington to 
the Tower. I think it was the first drive of the 
kind I ever took, and if you can suppose me 
wrapped up in my water-proof cloak, a little ex- 
cited about the unknown man I was going to 
see; trying to form my sentences, what I was to 
say; pondering how I should bring in my argu- 
ments best; wondering where I should have to 
go to find the mother and the child. Poor little 
Mary! after the little gleam of love and of lux- 
ury that had opened upon her, to be snatched 
off into the dreary world of poverty, with a vio- 
lent mother whom it was evident she feared! 
And poor mother too! She might be violent 
and yet might love her child; she might be wick- 
ed and yet might love her child. To go and 
snatch the little creature back, at all hazards, 
was an act which to the popular mind would al- 
ways look like a much higher strain of virtue 
than dear Lady Denzil’s abandonment. I could 
not defend Lady Denzil, even to myself; and 
what could I say for her to her son, who knew 
her not? 

At least an hour was lost before I got admit- 
tance to Sergeant Gray. As it happened, by a 
fortunate chance, Robert Seymour was colonel 
of the regiment, and came to my assistance. 
But for that I might have failed altogether. 
Robert was greatly amazed by the request I made 
him, but of course he did what I wanted. He 
told me Sergeant Gray was not in prison, but 
simply confined to his quarters, and that he was 
a very strange sort of man. ‘‘I should like to 
know what you can want with him,” he said. 
‘*Yes, of course, I am dreadfully curious—men 
are—you know it is our weakness. You may as 
well tell me what you want with Gray.” 

‘Tt is nothing to laugh about,” said I; ‘it 
is more tragic than comical. I have a message 
to him from his mother. And there is not a mo- 
ment to lose.” 

‘*T understand,” said Robert, ‘‘I am to take 
myself off. Here is the door; but you must tell 
me any thing you know about him when you 
have seen him. He is the strangest fellow in 
the regiment. I never can make him out.” 

And in two minutes more I was face to face 
with Sergeant Gray. 

He must have been like his father. There 
was not a feature in his face which recalled Lady 
Denzil’s. He was an immensely tall, powerful 
man, with strong chestnut-brown hair, and vigor 
and life in every line of his great frame. I ex- 
pected to find a prisoner partially sentimental ; 
and I found a big man in undress, marching free- 
ly about his room, with a long pipe by the fire, 
and his beer and glasses on the table. I had ex« 
pected a refined man, bearing traces of gentle- 
man written on him, and the fine tastes that be- 
came Lady Denzil’s son. There was something 
about him, when one came to look at him a sec- 
ond time—but what was it? Traces of dissipa- 
tion, a look of bravado, an instant standing to 
his arms in self-defense, whatever I might have 
come to accuse him of; and the insufferable cox- 
comb air which comes naturally to the meanest 
member of the household troops. Such was the 
rapid impression I formed as I went in. He 
took off his cap with an air of amazement yet as- 
surance, but put it on again immediately. I 
stood trembling before this big, irreverent, un- 
known man. If the door had been open I think 
I should have run away. But as it was I had 
no resource. 

‘“*Mr. Gray,” I said, all at once, half from 
cowardice, half to get it over, ‘‘I have come to 
you from your mother.” 

The man actually staggered as he stood before 
me—he fell back and gazed at me as if I had 
been a ghost. ‘*From my mother?” he said, 
and his lips seemed to refuse articulation. His 
surprise vanquished him; which was more than 
with my individual forces I could have hoped to 
do 


‘From your mother,” I repeated. ‘I have 
come direct from her, where she is lying ill and 
much shaken. She has told me all her story— 
and I love her dearly—that is why she sent me 
to you.” 

All the time I was speaking he still stood and 

stared at me; but when I stopped he appeared 
gradually to come to himself. He brought for- 
ward, from where it stood against the wall, very 
deliberately, another chair, and sitting down, 
looked at me intently. ‘If she has told you all 
her story,” he said, ‘‘ you will know how little 
inducement I have to listen to any thing she may 
say.” 
“Yes,” said I, feeling not a fictitious but a 
real passion swelling up into my throat, ‘‘she 
has told me every thing—more than you can 
know. She has told me how for forty years—is 
it forty years ?—she has watched over you in se- 
cret, spent her days in thinking of you, and her 
nights in praying for you. Ah, don’t smile! if 
you had seen her pale and broken in all her pride, 
lying trembling and telling me this, it would 
have touched your heart.” 

And I could see that it did touch his heart, 
being so new and unusual to him. He was not 
a cynical over-educated man accustomed to such 
appeals, and to believe them nonsense. And it 
touched him, being so unexpected. Then he 
made a little effort to recover himself and the 
natural bravado of his character and profession. 
‘In all her pride!” he said, bitterly. “‘ Yes, 
that’s very well said; she liked her pride better 
than me.” e 

‘‘ She liked your life better than you,” said I— 
and Heaven forgive me if I spoke like a sophist 
—‘‘and your comfort. To secure bread to you 
and education, she made that vow. When she 
had once made it, she had to keep it. But I 
tell you what she told me not three hours ago. 
‘There has never been a day I have not followed 
him in my heart.’ That is what she said. She 
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and her old maid who used to see you and watch | ment of all. His face was stern in its compos- 


over you talked of nothing else. Fancy! youa 
young man growing up, taking your own way, 
going against the wishes of your best friends; 
and your mother, who dared not go to you, 
watching you from far off, weeping over you, 
praying on her knees, thinking of nothing else, 
talking of nothing else when she was alone and 
dared do it. A't other times she had to go into 
the world to please her husband, to act as if you 
had no existence. And all the time she was 
thinking of nothing but you in her heart.” 

He had got up before I came so far. He was 
unquestionably moved ; his step got quicker and 
quicker. He made impatient gestures with his 
hands as if to put my voice away. But all the 
same he listened to me greedily. When I had 
done—and I got so excited that I was compelled 
to be done, for tears came into my throat and 
choked me—he turned to me with his face 
strongly swept by winds of feeling. ‘‘ Who told 
you?” he cried, abruptly. ‘*‘ Why do you come 
to disturb me? I was thinking nothing about 
my circumstances. I was thinking how I could 
best be jolly in such a position. What do I know 
about any body who may choose to call herself 
my mother? Probably I never had a mother. 
I can do nothing for her, and she can do nothing 
for me.” 

“You can do something for her,” I cried. 
‘¢She sent me to you to beg it of you. Sir 
Thomas saw how your wife was living. He saw 
she should not have a little girl to ruin. He 
brought away the child. I was there when he 
came home. Your mother knew in a moment 
who it was, though he never said a word. She 
rushed to her, and fell on her knees, and cried 
as if her heart would break. She thought God 
had sent the child. Little Mary is so like her, 
so like her! You can not think how beautiful it 
was to see them together. Look! if you don’t 
know what your mother is, look at that face.” 

He had stood as if stupefied, staring at me. 
When I mentioned his wife he had made an an- 
gry gesture; but his heart melted altogether 
when I came to little Mary. I had brought 
Lady Denzil’s photograph with me, thinking it 
might touch his heart, and now I thrust it into 
his hand before he knew what I meant. He 
gave one glance at it, and then he fell back into 
his chair, and gazed and gazed, as if he had lost 
himself. He was not prepared. He had been 
willful—perhaps wicked—but his heart had not 
got hardened like that of a man of the world. 
It had been outside evils he had done, outside 
influences that had moved him. When any thing 
struck deep at his heart he had no armor to re- 
sist the blow. He went back upon his chair with 
a stride, hiding from me, or trying to hide, that 
he was obliged to do it to keep himself steady. 
He knitted his brows over the little picture as if 
it was hard to see it. But he might have spared 
himself the trouble. I saw how it was. One 
does not live in the world and learn men’s ways 
for nought. I knew his eyes were filling with 
tears; 1 knew that sob was climbing up into his 
throat; and I did not say a word more. It was 
a lovely little photograph. The sun is often so 
kind to old women. It was my lady with all the 
softness of her white hair, with her gracious 
looks, her indulgent, benign eyes. And those 
eyes were little Mary’s eyes. They went straight 
into the poor fellow’s heart. After he had strug- 
gled as long as he could the sob actually broke 
out. Then he straightened himself up all at 
once and looked at me fiercely; but I knew bet- 
ter than to pretend to hear him. 

“This is nothing to the purpose,” he said; 
and then he stopped, and nature burst forth. 
‘*Why did she cast me upon the world? Why 
did she give me up? You are a good woman, 
and you are her friend. Why did she cast me 
away ?” 

I shook my head; it was all I could do. I 
was crying, and I could not articulate. ‘*God 
knows!” I gasped through my tears. And he 
got up and went to the window, and turning his 
back on me, held it up to the light. I watched 
no longer what he was doing. Nature was work- 
ing her own way in his heart. 

When he came back at last, he came up to me 
and held out his hand. ‘* Thank you,” he said, 
in a way that, for the first time, reminded me 
of Lady Denzil. ‘‘ You have made me think 
less harshly about my mother. What is it she 
wants me to do?” 

He did not put down the photograph, or give 
it back to me, but held it closely in his hand, 
which gave me courage. And then I told him 
all the story. When I told him how his wife 
had insulted his mother his face grew purple. 
I gave him every detail: how little Mary clung 
to my lady; how frightened she was for the 
passionate claimant who seized her. When I 
repeated her little cry, ‘‘ My lady!” a curious 
gleam passed over his face. He interrupted me 
at that point. ‘* Who is my lady ?” he said, with 
a styange consciousness. The only answer I made 
was to point at the photograph. It made the most 
curious impression on him. Evidently he had not 
even known his mother’s name. Almost, I think, 
the title threw a new light for him upon all the 
circumstances. There are people who will say 
that this was from a mean feeling; but it was 
from no mean feeling. He saw by this fact 
what a gulf she had put between herself and 
him. He saw a.certain reason in the separa- 
tion which, if she had been a woman of differ- 
ent position, could not have existed. And there 
is no man living who is not susceptible to the 
world’s opinion of the people he is interested in. 
He changed almost imperceptibly — unawares. 
He heard all my story in grave silence. I told 
him what my lady had said—that he was to be 
the judge: and henceforward it was with the 
seriousness of a judge that he sat and listened. 
He heard me out every word, and then he sat 
and seemed to turn it over in his mind. So far 
as I was concerned, that was the hardest mo- 





ure. He was reflecting, putting this and that 


together. His mother was standing at the bar 
' before him. And what should I do, did he de- 
cide against her? Thus I sat waiting and trem- | 


bling. When he opened his lips my heart jumped 
to my mouth. How foolish it was! That was 
not what he had been thinking of. Instead of 
his mother at the bar, it was his own life he had 
been turning over in his mind. It all came forth 
with a burst when he began to speak: the chances 
he had lost ; the misery that had come upon him ; 
the shame of the woman who bore his name; and 
his poor little desolate child. Then the man for- 
got himself, and swore a great oath. ‘‘ As soon 
as I am free I will go and get her, and send her 
to—my lady!” he said, with abrupt, half-hys- 
terical vehemence. And then he rose suddenly 
and went to the window, and turned his back on 
me again. 

I was overcome. I did not expect it so soon 
or so fully. I could have thrown myself upon 
his neck, poor fellow, and wept. Was he the 
one to bear the penalties of all ?—sinned against 
by his mother in his childhood, and more dread- 
fully by his wife in his maturity. What had he 
done that the closest of earthly ties should thus 
be made a torment to him? When I had come 
to myself I rose and went after him, trembling. 
‘*Mr. Gray,” I said, ‘‘is there nothing that can 
be done for you?” 

**T don’t want any thing to be done for me,” 
he cried, abruptly. The question piqued his 
pride. ‘Tell her she shall see yet that I un- 
derstand the sacrifice she has made,” he said. 
If he spoke ironically or in honesty I can not 
tell; when his mouth had once been opened the 
stream came so fast. ‘‘I want to go away, that 
is all,” he said, with a certain heat, almost an- 
ger; ‘‘any where—I don’t care where—to the 
Mauritius, if they like, where that fever is. No 
fear that I should die. I have been brought up 
like a gentleman—it is quite true. And yet I 
am here. What was the use? My father was 
a common soldier. She— But it’s no good 
talking; I am no credit to any body now. If 
I could get drafted into another regiment, and 
go—to India or any where—you should see a 
difference. I swear you should see a difference!” 
His voice rose high in these last words; then he 
paused. ‘‘ But she is old,” he said, sinking his 
voice; ‘‘ten years—I couldn’t do in less than 
ten years. She'll never be living then, to see 
what a man can do.” 

‘She is a woman that would make shift to 
live, somehow, to see her son come back,” I 
cried. ‘‘Give her little Mary, and try.” 

‘*She shall have little Mary, by God!” cried 
the excited man; and then he broke down, and 
wept. I can not describe this scene any more. 
I left him, clasping his hands, feeling as if he 
was my brother; and he had his mother’s pic- 
ture held fast and hidden in his other hand. If 
that dear touch of natural love had come to him 
before! But God knows! perhaps he was only 
ready and open to it then. 

But he could not tell me where to seek the 
child. I had to be content with his promise 
that when he was free he would restore her to 
us. I went out from him as much shaken as 
if I had gone through an illness, and stole out, 
not to see Robert Seymour, whom I was not 
equal to meeting just at that moment. But the 
end of my mission was nearer than I thought. 
When I got outside there was a group of excited 
people about the gateway, close to which my cab 
was waiting me. They were discussing some- 
thing which had just happened, and which ev- 
idently had left a great commotion behind. 
Among the crowd was a group of soldiers’ 
wives, who shook their heads, and talked it 
over to each other with lowered voices. ‘‘ It’s 
well for her she was took bad here, and never 
got nigh to him,” one of them said. ‘‘ He’d 
have killed her, I know he would. It’s well for 
her she never got in to tempt that man to her 
death.” 

‘*Tt was brazen of her to come nigh him at 
all,” said another, ‘‘and him so proud. She 
always was a shameless one. What my heart 
bleeds for is that poor little child.” 

‘*Where is the child?” asked a third. ‘‘It 
would be well for her, poor innocent, if the Lord 
was to take her too.” 

I was standing stupefied, listening to them, 
when I heard a little cry, and the grasp of some- 
thing at my dress. The cry was so feeble, and 
the grasp so light, that I might never have no- 
ticed it but for those women. I turned round, 
and the whole world swam round me for a mo- 
ment. I did what Lady Denzil did—I staggered 
forward and fell on my knees, though this was 
not the soft green grass, but a stony London 
pavement, and clasped little Mary tight, with a 
vehemence that would have frightened any other 
child; but she was not frightened. The little 
creature was drenched with the pitiless rain. 
She had been tied up in an old shawl, to hide 
the miserable, pretty white frock, now clogged 
with mud and soaked with water. Her little 
hat was glued to her head with the floods to 
which she had been exposed. I lifted my treas- 
ure wildly in my arms, as soon as I had any 
strength to do it, and rushed with her to my car- 
riage. I felt like a thief triumphant; and yet it 
was no theft. But my eagerness aroused the 
suspicions of the soldiers’ wives who had been 
standing by. ‘They explained to me that the 
child was Sergeant Gray’s child; that her mother 
had been took very bad in a fit, and had been 
carried off to the hospital; and that I, a stranger, 
had no right to interfere. I don’t know what 
hurried explanation I made to them; but I know 
that at last I satisfied their fears, and, with little 
Mary in my arms, actually drove away. 

It was true, though I never could believe it. 
I got her as easily as if it had been the most nat- 
ural thing in the world. I could not believe it, 
even when [ held her fast and drew from her her 





little story. She had been taken away early, j 


very early in the morning, when she ran to the 
door as soon as she was up to satisfy herself that 
it rained. No doubt the wretched mother had 
hung about the grounds all night in the storm 
and rain to get at the child. She had snatched 
up little Mary in her arms, and rushed out with 
her before any one was aware. The child had 


If the woman had really loved her, if it had been 
the passion of a tender mother, and not of a re- 
vengeful creature, she never would have subject- 
ed the child to this. She was wet to the skin, 
with pools in her little boots, and the water 
streaming from her dress. I took her to a 
friend’s house and got dry clothes to put upon 
her. ‘The unhappy mother had, no doubt, been 
out all night exposed to the storm. She was 
mad with rage and misery and fatigue, and prob- 
ably did not feel her danger at the moment ; but 
just as she reached the Tower to claim, building 
upon a common opposition to one object, her 
husband’s support, had fallen down senseless, on 
his very threshold as it were. Nothing, indeed, 
but madness could have led her to the man whom 
she had disgraced. When the surrounding by- 
standers saw that nothing was to be done for her, 
and that she would not come out of her faint, 
they had her carried, in alarm, to the hospital. 
Such was the abrupt conclusion of the tale. Had 
I known I need not have given myself the trou- 
ble of seeing Sergeant Gray—but that, at least, 
was a thing which I could not find in my heart 
to regret. 

When I took her back Lady Denzil held me 
in her arms; held me fast, and looked into my 
face, even before she listened to little Mary’s call. 
She wanted me to tell her of her child—her own 
child—and I was so weak that I could not speak 
to her. I fell crying on her tender old bosom, 
like a fool, and had to be comforted, as if it 
could be any thing to me—in comparison. I 
don't know afterward what I said to her, but she 
understood all I meant. As for Sir Thomas he 
was too happy to ask any questions. ‘The child 
had wound herself into his very heart. He sat 
with little Mary in his arms all that evening. 
‘He would scarcely allow her to be taken to bed. 
He went up with his heavy old step to see her 
sleeping safe once more under his roof, and made 
Wellman, with a pistol, sleep in a little room be- 
low. But little Mary was safe enough now. 
Her father was confined in his barrack-room, 
with my lady’s photograph in his hands, and a 
host of unknown softenings and compunctions in 
his heart. Her mother was raving wildly in the 
hospital on the bed from which she was never to 
rise. I don’t know that any one concerned, ex- 
cept myself, thought of this strange cluster of 
divers fortunes, of tragic misery and suffering, 
all hanging about the little angel-vision of that 
child. Sin, shame, misery, every kind of horror 
and distress, and little Mary the centre of all; 
how strange it was!—how terrible and smiling 
and wretched is life! 

It is not to-be.supposed that such a frightful 
convulsion and earthquake could pass over and 
leave no sign. Little Mary was very ill after her 
exposure, and the shadow of death fell on the 
Lodge. Perhaps that circumstance softened a 
little the storm of animadversion that rose up in 
the neighborhood. For six months after Lady 
Denzil, who had been our centre of society, was 
never seen out of her own gates. Then they 
went away, and were absent a whole year. It 
was the most curious change to every body on 
the Green. For three months no one talked on 
any other subject, and the wildest stories were 
told: stories with just so much truth in them as 
to make them doubly wild. It was found out 
somehow that that wretched woman had died, 
and then there were accounts current that she 
had died in the grounds at the Lodge—on the 
road—in the work-house—every where but the 
real place, which was in the hospital, where every 
indulgence and every comfort that she was capa- 
ble of receiving had been given to her, Sir Thom- 
as himself going to town on purpose to see that 
it was so. And then it was said that it was she 
who was Lady Denzil’s child. It was a terrible 
moment, and one which left its mark upon every 
body concerned. Sergeant Gray lost his rank, 
but got his wish and was drafted into another 
regiment going to India. I saw him again, I and 
poor old Mrs. Florentine. But he did not see 
his mother. They were neither of them able for 
such a trial. ‘‘I will come back in ten years,” 
he said tome. Ido not knowifhewill. I don’t 
know if Lady Denzil will live solong. But I be- 
lieve if she does for the first time she will see her 
son. 

They returned to the Lodge two years ago, and 
the neighborhood now, instead of gossiping, is 
very curious to know whether Lady Denzil ever 
means to go into society again. Every body 
calls, and admires little Mary—how she has 
grown, and what a charming little princess she 
is; and they all remind my lady, with tender 
reproach, of those parties they enjoyed so much. 
‘* Are we never to have any more, dear Lady 
Denzil?” Lucy Stoke asked the other day, kneel- 
ing at my lady’s side, and caressing her soft old 
ivory-white hand. My lady—to whom her ten- 
der old beauty, her understanding of every body’s 
trouble, even the rose-tint in her cheek, have 
come back again—made no answer, but only 
kissed pretty Lucy. I don’t know if she will 
give any more parties; but she means to live the 
ten years. 

As for Sir Thomas, he was never so happy in 
his life before. He follows little Mary about 
like an old gray tender knight, worshiping the 
fairy creature. Sometimes [ look on and can 
not believe my eyes. ‘The wretched, guilty mo- 
ther is dead long ago, and nobody remembers 
her very existence. ‘The poor soldier has worked 
himself up to a commission, and may be high in 
rank before he comes back. If Lady Denzil had 
been the most tender and devoted of mothers, 





could things have turned out better? Is this 
world all a phantasmagoria and chaos of dreams 


| andchances? One's brain reels when Providence 
: thus contradicts all the laws of life. Is it because 


God sees deeper and ‘‘understands,” as my lady 
is so fond of saying? It might well be that He 
had a different way of judging from ours, seeing 


I e , well and seeing always what we mean in our 
been dragged along the dreary roads in the rain. | 


hearts. 








THE ABSURDITY OF IT. 
By C. H. WEBB. 


Iv is all very well, for the poets to tell, 
By way of their songs adorning, 
Of milkmaids who rouse, to manipulate cows, 
At Five o’clock in the morning. 
And of moony young mowers who bundle outdoors— 
The charms of their straw-beds scorning— 
Before break of day, to make love and hay, 
At Five o’clock in the morning! 


But, between me and you, it is all untrue— 
Believe not a word they utter; 

To no milkmaid alive does the finger of Five 
Bring beaux—or even bring butter. 

The poor sleepy cows, if told to arouse, 
Would do so, perhaps, in a horn-ing; 

But the sweet country girls, would they show their curls 
At Five o'clock in the morning? 


It may not be wrong for the man in the song— 
Or the moon—if anxious to settle, 

To kneei in wet grass, and pop, but, alas, 
What if he popped down on a nettle? 

For how could he see, what was under his knee, 
If, in spite of my friendly warning, 

He went out of bed and his house and his head, 
At Five o’clock in the morning? 


It is all very well, such stories to tell, 
But if I were a maid, all forlorn-ing, 

And a lover should drop, in the clover, to pop, 
At Five o’clock in the morning; 

If I liked him, you see, I'd say, ‘‘ Please call at Three ;" 
If not, I'd turn on him with scorning: 

‘Don’t come here you Flat, with conundrums like that, 
At Five o'clock in the morning !" 





IMITATION OF PAPIER-MACHE. 


GOOD imitation of this beautiful, but trou- 

blesome, work can be produced with far less 
trouble and expense than by the usual rules ob- 
served in doing real papier-mache. 

Old fancy tables and chairs which are too 
shabby for the parlor can be made to look equal 
to new articles; and among the refuse furniture 
to be found in the corners of garrets, lumber- 
rooms, and auction-marts may often be seen fine 
specimens of antique patterns, odd-looking and 
quaint, which will answer better for this pur- 
pose than any thing which could be made to 
order. 

To prepare a fancy table of this description let 
the whole be well cleaned, and freed from grease, 
Then rub the surface well, first with sand-paper, 
and afterward with pumice, until all the inequal. 
ities are smoothed down. Next give the whole 
a coat of black paint, and when quite dry apply 
another of black Japan varnish. 

While these are drying you can prepare the 
flowers, leaves, ete. Get some of the finest qual- 
ity of English furniture chintz, such as has bright- 
colored flowers, birds, etc., printed uponit. Cut 
out the designs very carefully, leaving none of 
the ground-work visible. The bunches of flow- 
ers need not be cut entirely in one piece, but in 
detached sprays, as they can be arranged after- 
ward to better advantage in that way. 

When the table is entirely dry, put on the 
flowers with thin gum-arabic, distributing them 
according to your own ideas of beauty. If the 
top is round or oval a wreath around it, with a 
design of birds, or a bouquet in the centre will 
look well; if square, corner designs will be more 
tasteful. 

The remainder of the flowers can be arranged 
around the stem and feet of the table in the most 
satisfactory style, and when the flowers are all 
on a little gilding can be applied; a few tendrils, 
moss-work, leaves, or general fancy touches, may 
be drawn with the point of a camel’s-hair pencil, 
dipped in gold size. 

After the size has remained on for a few min- 
utes, so as to be half dry, lay a sheet of gold leaf 
over the whole space so occupied, using a gold 
tip for the purpose. The foil will readily adhere 
to the parts where the size has been applied, and 
the superfluous leaf can be removed by rubbing 
or wiping gently with a soft rag or chamois 
leather. If care be observed in doing this, the 
larger pieces can be preserved and used for other 
places yet to be touched. 

If at a loss for patterns in applying this part 
of the decorations many good ideas can be gath- 
ered from the Chinese lacquered articles, waiters, 
etc., that may be within reach. In some designs 
small fish-scales, in imitation of pearl, will have 
a very good effect. 

A pretty wreath may be produced by cutting 
ivy leaves of various sizes, and round pieces to 
represent berries, out of tinsel or tin-foil; the 
colored varieties look the best. ‘These may be 
fastened on to the table while the Japan varnish 
is still sticky, and if pressed firmly down will ad~ 
here very closely. 

Arrange them so as to form a wreath, and aft- 
er the table is entirely dry trace a stem and ten- 
drils with oil paints, using different shades of 
green, with a little brown for the shading. This 
will have a beautiful effect. 

When the whole design is completed, whether 
the chintz flowers or the tinsel leaves be used, 
finish the table with a coat of white varnish— 
either Damar or Grecian will answer. 

Vases of earthenware, stone jars, and also 
turned wooden vases, plates, etc., can be orna- 
mented in this manner, and although the fine 
polish and artistic finish of the real papier-mache 
and pearl work may be wanting, still the general 
effect will be the same, and will fully repay the 
time and trouble expended, 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


three-leaved figures, and then to the central 
rosette, as shown in the illustration. The in- 
‘sertion-like 2 which follows is worked in - 
two parts as follows: First, for the half which 
turns toward the centre, work together two 
rows of rings lying opposite, beginning with 
one of the larger, which is composed of 4 ds., 
1 p., three times alternating 2 ds.j 1 p. *; 
leaving 44 inch thread between, work a small- 
er ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds.; after the same 
length of thread, a ring like the first, which 
is joined to this; then again a smaller ring, 
which is fastened to the p. of the former 
smaller ring, instead of working the p. in the 
.middle. After 14 inch of thread, work again - 
one of the larger rings, which must be fas- 
tened to the former similar ring, then repeat 
from > until the double row counts nine 
larger and eight smaller rings. The first 
half of the insertion is now finished ; the sec- 
ond (outer) half is worked like the first, ex- 
cept that in this all the smaller rings are to 
be worked without picots, and instead of 



















































EMBROIDERED SQUARE. EMBROIDERED SQUARE. 


Two Embroidered Squares. 

Tuese embroidered squares may be used for covering toilette cushions, hoods, 

etc. ; they may also be sewed together for covers—in this case the outer edge ” 

should be scalloped. These designs are worked in application and satin 
embroidery on tulle, mull, ete. The threads in the open part are of fine 

guipure cord or twisted tatting cotton. 


these every two must be joined to the two connected smaller rings of the first 
half of the insertion, as in the five-leaved figure of the rosette; each of the 
larger rings counts 4 ds., 1 p.; four times alternating 2 ds., 1 p., then 4 ds, 
Having formed eight such pieces, join them into a circle, and at the same 
time to the other part of the cover by means of little rosettes, as shown 
in the figure. These rosettes, as well as the rest of the cover, are 
easily worked by reference to the illustration. The single figures 
may either be sewed together with fine thread, or fastened in 
the working. 


Tatted Antimacassar. 

Tue accompanying illustration shows one quarter of this 
cover of the full size, the rosette in the centre being com- 
pleted. Work this first, the five-leaved figure in the cen- 
tre in connection with the following row of rings. 
* work first a ring of this row, making 3 ds. (double 
stitches), 1 p. (picot), four times alternating 2 ds., 

1 p., then 3 ds.; then, after leaving 1g inch 
thread between, a ring like the preceding, 
taking up the last p. of the former ring in- 
stead of working the first p. At 4 
inch distance of the thread work the 
first leaf of the five-leaved figure, 
which is composed of 4 ds., 1 p., 
4 ds.° Having completed this 
leaf, leave the usual 14 inch 
of thread and repeat four 
times from >; but, in 
forming the leaves of 
the five-leaved fig- 
ure, always fasten 
to the p. of the 
tirst leaf in- 
stead of form- 
ing a new p. 
(this p. forms 
the central 
point of the 
five-leaved fig- 
ure); besides 
this, all the 
rings of the row 
must be fastened 
to each other. See 
illustration. Last- 
ly, work the scal- 
lops on the outer 
edge of the rosette. In 
doing this, * fasten the 
thread to the p. which 
forms the connection be- 
tween the adjacent rings of 
the row just worked, and make 
a scallop of eleven times altern- 
ating 2 ds., 1 p., then 2.ds. From a . 
* repeat nine times. Having fin- take the foundation stitches on a 
ished this rosette, work eight rosettes thread, and draw them close together, 
in the same manner, and fasten them after which sew the net fast to the 
together in a circle by means of little TATTED ANTIMACASSAR. two rings, as shown by the illustra- 


Embroidery Pattern (Border). 
Tuts border can be used for cushions, chairs, af- 
ghans, etc. The pattern is worked in cross stitch 
on canvas of medium fineness, with single zephyr 
and filoselle.. The colors are given in the di- 
rections accompanying the illustration. 


Netted Fish Boiler. 
See illustration, page 425. 

Tuts is composed of a net which 
is fastened on two tin rings in 
the manner shown in the illus- 
tration, and is used in boil- 
ing fish so that it can be 
taken out of the boiler 
without falling to 
pieces. The tin 
rings are each 
one-third of an 
inch in width 
by thirty-six 
inches in 
length. One 
of these rings 
is supplied 
with one row 
of holes, the 
other with two. 
The net is work- 
ed of fine pack- 
thread. Begin in 
the centre of ths 
bottom with a foun- 
dation of thirty-six 
stitches, and work on 
these, over a mesh of 
about one-third of an 
inch around, fifteen rows 
in the round. In the third 
and fifth rounds add two 
loops on opposite sides in 
order to form the oval. Then 









































































































































EMBROIDERY PATTERN (BORDER). 
Description of Symbols: - Dark Green; @ Light Green; G 1st (darkest), ® 2d, 3d, = 4th, 0 5th (lightest), Reddish Brown. 
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chain stitch with the pack-thread. 


Promenade Toilettes. 








JAPANESE COOKERY. 


TEWING and boiling are the na- 
tive methods of dressing food. In 
countries where coal is not ‘in general 
use strict economy in the matter of 
fuel must be practiced ; and therefore 
we see in Japan no vast kitchen ranges 
consuming large quantities of the 
black diamond, but instead, various 
stoves, in which a small amount of 
charcoal is burned, just sufficient to 
produce the necessary degree of heat 
to cook the food. The kitchens at- 
tached to the temples and monasteries 
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Embroidery Pattern for Lambrequin. 
Tus design is embroidered in cross stitch on canvas. 
The symbols show the different colors used. The em- 
broidery, when finished, is provided with a lining, and is 
finished round the edge with a cord and tassels. 


tion. The upper ring is supplied with two small rings, 
in these fasten a cord, which is worked in crochet in 


Fig. 1.—Dress and paletot of dark blue poplin, trim- 
med with bias folds of the same material, cut in scallops, 
in the manner shown in the illustration, and bound with 
black gros grain. A bias fold of black gros grain forms 
a heading to these scallops. White velvet bonnet. 

Fig. 2.—Dress and mantelet of brown poplin trimmed 
with brown satin galloon, fringe, and silk buttons, in the 
manner shown in the illustration. Brown velvet bonnet, 
Muff of the same material as the dress, edged with fur. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of lilac silk, trimmed with velvet, fringe, 
and passementerie, as shown in the illustration. . 
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Description of Symbols: ® Reddish Brown (dark); ®@ ist 


darkest), @ 2d, 8 3d, 4th (lightest) Fawn Color; 
Black; © Red; ! Light Gray; O White; ® Dark 
Green ; 8 Violet. 


EMBROIDERY PATTERN FOR LAMBREQUIN. 
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are spacious; and stewing, boiling, and soup-making are 
carried on, on a comparatively large scale, over charcoal 
fires embedded in brick-work. 

In private houses, such as those which belong to the 
well-to-do shop-keepers and merchants, the cooking is ac- 
complished without much display. A wooden fire-box, 
about the size of a cubic foot, lined with a substance 
which answers the purpose of a fire-brick, contains suffi- 
cient fuel to prepare a dinner; for, with proper atten- 
tion from the cook, several pots containing rice, small 
pieces of fish, and vegetables can be kept at the due 
simmering degree of temperature. 

Baking is done on a small scale, to prepare cakes and 
biscuits of different kinds from wheaten and rice flour. 

Like their neighbors the Chinese, the Japanese convey 
food to their mouths by the aid of chop-sticks, or thin 
pieces of wood, bone, or ivory, about nine or ten inches 
It requires considerable dexterity to manage these 
implements properly. 
culiar way between the fingers of the right hand, and if 
the rice be the edible undergoing consumption, the small 
basin containing it is held close to the mouth, and the 
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The two sticks are held in a pe- 


contents are, as it were, shoveled in 
in a very ungraceftl manner, ac- 
cording. to our-ideas. Then, if it 
is desired to partake of any fish, or 
meat, or vegetables, small pieces are 
taken out of their respective dishes 
by the help of the same chop-sticks 
which had been previously used in 
the rice, carving knives being en- 
tirely dispensed with, as the food is 
cut up small before being cooked. 
The Japanese china-ware used 
for dishes, plates, cups, and basins 
is very beautiful. The material it- 
self is excellent, and the coloring 
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Spring Bonnets. 
See illustration on page 420. 
Fig. 1 < DOE seo bat, with fancy edge, trimmed 
pompon of marabou 
wrig 2.—Fanchon entirely com Parma = 


spray of grasses. 
: mod in front with 
and ending behind in a 


with guipure. 

ee Seal bonnet of rice straw, set on the top 
of the head, and entirely covered with a knot of white 
Fre encircled B.S ¥, a of lily of the valley. 

trings onde. 

. 6.—Coiffure of gilded wheat, fastened behind 

with long ends of ribbon of the same color as the dress. 

Fig. 7.—White satin bonnet, with long Seocging 
white plume, and quilling and —_s of blue rib mn, 
covered with # mantilla veil of fine black figured lace, 
which falls on the shoulders and extends in front. 


, 8.—Fanchon of blue crape, edged with a row of 
and terminated behind 7 bow of black lace. 
prolon by two loops of ribbon. Large bow and 


ends of ribbon under the chignon. Black strings, 
fastened by a ribbon bow. 

Fig. 9.—Pink bonnet, with a large chicorée of ribbon 
forming a diadem in front. a scarf, edged with the 
same trimming, passes over the bonnet and forms 
strings. Ribbon-bow on the top, with long ends 
floating behind. 


Visiting and Dinner Toilettes. 
See illustration on page 420. 


Fig. 1.—Polonaise of black velvet, trimmed with rich 
passementerie and black silk galloon. The open 
sleeves are trimmed at the top and bottom with a 
bead fringe, anc show the sleeves of the dress through 
the opening. The left front of the skirt of the paletot 
is longer than the right, which is cut bias. Dress of 
black gros de France, trimmed round the bottom with 
black passementerie, galloon, and heavy silk cord, and 
loo up on each side with a lenge passementerie 
fastening, showing the under-skirt of blue silk, which 
is also trimmed with wide galloon. Black silk boots, 
ti ~~ with patent leather. Fanchon of blue velvet, 
wid a frill of black guipure in front, in which is set a 
row of blue velvet buttons, with small gilt rings de- 

nding therefrom over the forehead. A blue velvet 
Braid, ged with guipure, passes over the bonnet, and 
is fastened with a rosette under the chin. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of green satin, with short tunic and 
low bodice, trimmed with a puffing of tulle and gold 
cord. Belt edged with gold cord and white lace, fas- 
tened on the left side with long sash ends. Skirt 
trimmed in front with three tabs of white lace, puffed 
in the middie and edged with gilt cord; one of these 
tabs runs from the top of the skirt downward, and is 
furnished with tassels ; the others run from the bottom 
of the skirt upward. Lace rosettes with a gold button 
in the centre complete the trimming. Under-waist of 
pleated tulle, trimmed with gold cord. Short puffed 
sleeves, also adorned with gold cord. Hair crisped 
and brushed back from the forehead, over which is 
placed a rose with gold leaves. 











HOUSEHOLD DIPLOMACY. 


USBANDS must be humored and cosseted, 
and that with a great deal of delicate tact. 
In fact, a woman must have a fair amount of in- 
tellectual culture to perform this wifely duty at 
all acceptably. Husbands are fond of being hu- 
mored ; they expect their little caprices and fan- 
cies to be gratified; and yet they at once resent 
it if the fact is roughly placed before them that 
they need these gratifications. The skillful wife 
enters into the weaknesses of her husband’s na- 
ture, adapts herself to his fancies, and, by a 
pleasant fiction at least, adopts his tastes; but 
she does all this with such nice discrimination 
that he is flattered and pleased. In short, he 
likes it much to have his peculiar traits of char- 
acter, his capricious fancies, understood and in- 
dulged, because they are his, and because his 
wife takes a half humorous delight in gratifying 
his whims. And yet, forsooth, half the men in 
the world think, or pretend to think, that women 
need little education beyond knowing how to 
make a shirt and how to cook a dinner. Surely 
the highest culture is needful to make them tol- 
erant of many inferior impulses, and delicately 
discriminating in their mode of showing that tol- 
eration is called for. 

An English journal very truly remarks that 
men are not nearly so happy if they only get 
their way, and are not made aware that their 
odd little fancies are at once indulged and un- 
derstood as light caprices, which might at any 
time be shaken off, but which their wives humor 
because their own sense of humor is gratified by 
compliance. A woman whose husband can’t bear 
to see her dusting, or can’t endure to know she 
has been in the kitchen looking after the pastry 
—and there are such men, in spite of all that is 
said to the contrary—looks twice as gracious 
when she has just nimbly whisked away her 
duster under the squab of the sofa, and turns 
with a dignified look toward the opening door, 
or when she has blandly feigned gratification at 
the pastry which they both perfectly well know 
that she herself has made, as she would if there 
were not a touch of humorous condescension in 
her state of mind. When an uncultivated wife 
blurts out before her husband’s face: ‘‘ Harris, 
he can’t bear to be worried at his dinner-hour, 
and what’s more, I won’t have the poor dear 
worried by any body, that’s flat!”—Harris will 
probably burst out ill-temperedly that he would 
just as soon be worried at that time as at any 
other, simply because he is jarred by this naked 
assertion that he positively needs to be gratified 
in what he knows to be only a whim. But when 
an educated woman smiles, ‘‘ We're at dinner, 
Susan. No, my dear, you really must not go 
out—I have a weakness for not being disturbed 
at meal-times,” her husband feels that he is un- 
der an indulgent ‘‘economy” which is adapted 
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graciously to his fancies, but that his wife per- 
fectly enters into his wi and tastes, and 
makes it a personal favor that he will not waive 
them. The discovery—after marriage, of course 
—that man is not a “‘ reasonable being,” might 
prove too much for one whose capacities were 
developed only in the direction of cooking a beef- 
steak— beef-s are very important; 
but more perfect culture helps a woman to dis- 
cern some connection, perhaps, between arbitrary 
fancies and nobler powers of life, and to take 
pleasure in entering into little things, even while 
fully recognizing that they are little. 





HOPELESS. 
See illustration on page 428. 
I am a working-man, rugged and worn, 
Plodding to work with the first flush of morn; 
She is a lady, and passes me by 
With never so much as a glance of her eye. 


Yet having met her, what wonder I dare 
Lift eyes of love, to my endless despair ? 
You, had you seen her, had certainly sold 
All hopes of heaven to touch her hair's gold. 


Infinite loveliness shines in her face, 

Gift of the lineage her father can trace ; 

Is it so strange, then, I love her far more 

Than the girls that I court by the gin-palace door? 


Sometimes I've felt the silk sweep of her dress 
Touch me, and pass like a subtle caress ; 

It sends the hot blood to my heart with a thrill, 
And a passion that's scarcely curbed in by the will. 


Is her blood made of such matter as mine, 

Or runs in her veins a more delicate wine? 

I would give every drop of my own for the bliss 
Just to feel how hers pulsed in one passionate kiss. 


Some one will love her of equal degree— 

Not just a working-man slaving like me; 

What has he done that his life should be blest 
With a foretaste of heaven—in sleep on her breast ? 


Men are all brothers—I know the old tale— 
Little my brotherhood now can avail; 

Fate should have made me in different fashion ; 
Given me gold, or deprived me of passion. 








IN THE SPRING. 
See illustration on page 428, 
Harry footsteps, to and fro : 
Through the fresh green copses springing ; 
Happy laughters, whispers low, 
Chiming with the streamle%’s singing. 
Twittering birds and voices clear, 
Budding violets, brightening eyes; 
Spring of life and spring of year 
Blending under April skies. 


Branches arching overhead, 

Brave in spring-tide’s bright array, 
Glittering flecks of sunlight shed, 

Like strewn jewels on the way. 
Primrose, virginal and pure, 

Gallant crocus, bright and bold; 
Red anemone, secure 

In his mosses’ clinging hold. 


Blue forget-me-not, that gazes 
On her own eyes in the river; 
Great convolvulus, that raises 
Blossoms where the willows quiver. 
All these gems of Nature lay 
Scattered broadcast on your road; 
Youths and maidens, while you may, 
Take the boons by spring bestowed. 


Never summer’s lavish glory, 
Never autumn's tender sadness, 
Breathes the spring-time’s wooing story, 
Gives the spring-time’s fearless gladness. 
Blight amid the fruits will creep, 
Thorns amid the roses sting; 
Fresh to gather, sweet to keep, 
Are the buds that bloom in spring. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ie these days, when so much is said, both just- 
ly and unjustly, in regard to the useless edu- 
cation and frivolous lives of many of our young 
women, the careful and judicious mother, in ev- 
ery station of life, will think seriously how she 
can best train her young daughters to a practical 
knowledge of those things which will most con- 
tribute to their future usefulness and happiness. 
Mental and moral education, knowledge of books . 
and accomplishments, of household duties, and 
of the world at large, are to be combined in such 
proportions as circumstances render suitable and 
possible. A young girl may have a special taste 
or capacity which she should be encouraged to 
develop, but not to the exclusion of all other 
branches of education. And though, while un- 
der the mother’s eye, perfectness may not be at- 
tained in any vp ohm a wise training of the 
powers will tend toward a harmonious and hap- 
py development of character and abilities in aft- 
er-life, as circumstances shall require. No mo- 
ther, therefore, should excuse herself from giv- 
ing her daughter suitable instruction in those 
household duties which so much affect the com- 
fort of a family. Whatever —- in society 
she may occupy, the knowledge thus gained, 
and the imperceptible influence on the character, 
not merely of the knowledge itself, but of the 
early impressions of its importance, are genuine- 
ly valuable. -It is by no means necessary to keep 
your daughter in the kitchen half the time to 
accomplish these results ; nor is it essential that 
she should be skilled on her marriage-day in ey- 
ery kind of cookery, and be able to get up a 
first-class dinner on short notice—this should 
not be expected any more than that she should 
go to the blackboard and unerringly demonstrate 
he 47th Proposition of Euclid three or four 
— after she has — at some excellent 
eminary. If the e 


and to put her own hand to 
casion. 

In regard to this matter, mothers who are 
themselves genuinely interested in the proper 
oe of their own households will find 
but little trouble if they would avail themselves 


abor if there be oc- 





ements of domestic knowl- | 
edge are thoroughly mastered, and a suitable | 
amount of practice given in important details, | 
the intelligent girl will know how to order her | 
household aright when the os time comes, | 


of the natural imitativeness of children. The lit- 
tle ones like to be useful if they see others about 
them useful; they like to follow the mother 
about the house under pretense of helping, 
though often hindering her; they enjoy using 
their little hands about something ‘that older 
people do; they like, in general, to work until 

€ notions are instilled into their minds. We 
know a little girl of six years—and there are 
many others in quiet homes all over the coun- 
try who exhibit similar tastes—who already bids 

to be the nicest little housekeeper possible. 
Ever since she has been old enough to under- 
stand her mission—three years, at least!—she 
has been a to do what she fancies is useful 
to others. She takes her tiny duster and flour- 


‘ishes over the chairs and sofas with positive re- 


sults. After breakfast she demurely gathers up 
the tea-spoons from the table, and thinks it very 
nice to she them on the soft cloth after they 
are washed; nothing suits her better than to 
make some miniature pies, and have them act- 
ually put upon the dinner-table; with her little 
broom she forestalls the servant; and sweeps 
down the front door-steps before breakfast in 
the morning. She puts a particular room in 
order every day, and quite of her own accord 
has assumed so much the care of her father’s 
wardrobe that her mother will gradually be sup: 
planted in that duty. ‘‘ Papa, you’ve put on the 
wrong cravat,”’ she seriously says some morning; 
‘that’s your best one.”? She reminds him to pu 
on a clean collar and wristbands; says, ‘‘ Why, 
Papa! you haven’t brushed your coat,” and her- 
self seizes his beaver and plies the brush. She 
seems to consider herself responsible for his neat 
personal appearance. Almost all little girls de- 
light to have some small household duty com- 
mitted to their care; and if this disposition 
should be fostered, instead of being discour- 
aged, as it often is, on the ground that they can 
not do the thing so well as dn older person, the: 
would, with rare exceptions, grow up with sufli- 
cient knowledge of, and interest in, those home 
matters about which, nowadays, there is so much 
—* that young ladies know little, and care 
ess. 





Among the novelties of Parisian enterprise 
there is reported a large warehouse where are 
retailed all manner of — from a diamond 
necklace to a paper of pins. The purchaser, 
having paid the price, receives not only the 
goods, but a bond for the whole amount of his 
purchase-money, payable after thirty years, and 
yuaranteed by certain moneyed corporations. 

he prices charged are said to be no greater than 
in any other retail shops. So that it appears— 
if one does not take the trouble to compute in- 
terest—that the more you spend the richer you 
will be. How odd it would seem to hear a man 
reproaching his wife for her economy, and urging 
her to buy expensive articles, saying: ‘‘ My love, 
consider what a source of income this camel’s- 
hair shawl will be to us thirty years hence; if 
you will only spend enough we shall be wealthy 
in our old age!” 


Among minor items we notice that a lady in 
Chicago has applied for a divorce on the ground 
that her husband is traveling all the time and in- 
sists that she shall accompany him. If her hus- 
band is a doctor, a letter carrier, or a railroad 
conductor, the request really seems reasonable. 
Also, it is stated that Chicago has recently given 
a ball “‘for the benefit of the poor,”’ which came 
within $4000 of paying expenses, The news- 
papers published the balance sheet, and called 
upon the poor to liquidate the bill forthwith. 

m addition, report says that a man in Toledo, 
who disappeared fourteen years ago, has just 
come back to his wife, but will not explain his 
absence. Probably the lady who recently gave 
notice in the papers that if her husband did not 
turn up in three months she meant to marry 
again, had heard of this case. Furthermore, the 
latest Parisian method of issuing invitations is 
announced to be simply this, the lady writes on 
her own visiting card, ‘‘ Ball on the 10th,” ‘‘ Din- 
ner on the 20th,” as the case may be, and sends 
it to the person she desires to receive. Moreover, 
a new fashion has been inaugurated by a gentle- 
man of a ~ mapipen city which may take. 
Being in attendance on a lady with a fashionable 
yard-long trail, the other day, he showed his 
gallantry by dropping cavalierly behind her at 
every crossing, picking it up and retaining it in 
his hand until the street was crossed. Finally, 
to conclude this paragraph in the words of some 
unknown meteorologist: ‘If the man who wrote 
—it might have been a woman—‘I love to see 
the snow-flake dancing in the air’ still lives, what 
a heap of enjoyment he or she must have suffered 
this season!” 





A recent writer states that a good supply of 
apples will be found the most economical in- 
vestment in the whole range of culinaries. A 
raw, mellow apple is digested in an hour and a 
half, while boiled cabbages require five hours. 
The most healthful dessert that can be placed on 
the table is a baked apple. If eaten frequently 
at breakfast apples have an admirable effect 
upon the system, and will often prevent the 
need of medicine. If families could be induced 
to substitute sound, ripe apples for the rich and 
unwholesome pastry and cake with which chil- 
dren are too often stuffed there would be a sur- 
agua’ diminution in the sum total of doctors’ 

ills. Spring is not the best time, of course, to 
lay in a supply of SS it is the proper 
time for cultivators of fruit, and farmers in gen- 
eral, to give needful attention to their orchards, 
so that there may be an abundant supply of ap- 
ples next fall. 





A Parisian jeweler has recently created quite 
a sensation in that city by the production of 
some remarkable gold ornaments, consisting of 
scarf-pins, charms, and hair ornaments, in which, 
by means of ingenious mechanism moved by 
electricity, some curious and startling effects are 
realized. For example, one scarf-pin represents 
a monkey in spectacles, making grimaces; an- 
other is a rabbit, striking alternately two small 
drum-sticks upon a bell placed in front of him— 
a double spherical bell, which sounds an alarm. 
For a charm there is a minute theatrical stage 
pe cn which two figures execute a ballet. One 
of the most beautiful head-ornaments described 
is a eee, bird, studded with diamonds, 
which moves both its wings and tail. They vi- 
brate through about an inch of space, make five 
vibrations a second, and continue in motion for 
four hours. Another is a buttertly whose wings 
move with equal freedom, though not as rapid- 


| the other, was the doctor’s decree. 





ly. The power by which all these life-like move- 
ments are produced is obtained from a minute 
battery, placed in the waistcoat- pocket, or in 
some part of the dress; or for the head-orna- 
ments it may even be concealed in the folds 
of the hair. The electricity developed is coa- 
veyed to the jewels by a fine, flexible, metallic 
cord; and in some instances the movements 
have been continued several hours a day for six 
months without exhausting the battery. The 
action is commenced or discontinued at pleas- 
ure, by pitting Mes _* of the little case 
which contains the battery. 





The New York correspondent of a Boston pa- 
thus sarcastically, but with much underly- 

g truth, speaks of certain highly-colored pho- 
tographs of ‘‘ reigning belles’”” which have been 
exhibited in a city newspaper: ‘‘The eyes, 
teeth, hair, lips, forms, diamonds, station, mon- 
ey, names, carriages, clothes, were all catalogued 
with the minuteness of an inventory for a sher- 
iff’s sale. Did not the indignant husbands, fa- 
thers, lovers, sons, and brothers march in an 
army to the publication office and incontinently 
club the editors, reporters, and j go rae into 
blackberry jam ? ot much. procession of 
veiled women, thousands of letters, hundreds 
of applications, all summing up—‘ Please put 
me in the next batch. Surely I am as rich, beau- 
tiful, and belle-like, as that old fat dowager of 
eighty who was described as a charming sylph 
of sixteen.’ ”’ 





A French journal relates a singular story of a 
young couple, both of whom became invalids 
during the first year of their marriage. The 
physician found that the wife had such con- 
sumptive tendencies that the climate of the 
South was essential to her recovery; while a 
complication of disorders of the heart and blood 
rendered a colder climate necessary for the hus- 
band. Orange groves for one, ana icebergs for 
At great ex- 
pense the spirit of the prescription was carried 
out. Two houses were built in Paris, one of 
which was a miniature Siberia, full of currents 
of air, in every respect cold and dry, where, by 
dint of taking violent exercise in every imagin- 
able way, and hardening his system, the husband 
endeavored to recover his health; while in the 
adjacent building every thing was warm, luxuri- 
ous, soothing, and tropical. This latter was the 
home of the young wife. The pair were perfect- 
ly happy, living, as it were, a thousand miles 
apart—the one amidst his frescoes, representing 
icebergs and reindeer—the other among flowers 
and tropical scenes. Unfortunately, this fairy 
life lasted but three years, when both died with- 
in a short time of each other. 








A ROMANTIC INCIDENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


MAN has very hard work in the Interna- 

tional Finance Department of Somerset 
House. From ten to one I have to sign my 
name some thirty times, and to make myself 
familiar with the heads of the Department by 
sketching their countenances on the blotting- 
paper. It is imperatively necessary for the bal- 
ance of power that I carefully peruse the Times 
every morning. If people call on business I 
never forget what is due to official life so far 
as to be able to give them any information on 
the subject. Luckily reformers and the eco- 
nomical adjusters of the estimates have not yet 
found any abuses in the I. F. Department, so 
that [luxuriate in countless rolls of red tape sup- 
plied at the public expense, and sip the brown 
sherry a grateful country furnishes for the leisure 
hours of its overworked financiers with all the 
complacence of the Poet Laureate. 

One morning in 186-, after having success- 
fully adjusted an impending crisis in the national 
credit of a European principality, and guard- 
ed against an overissue of paper-money by the 
King of Dahomey (the House never gives us 
fellows the glory of these operations, it all goes 
to the ministry), my eyes fell upon the fol- 
lowing announcement in the obituary of the 
Times: 

**October 6. The Rev. John Gibbons, Rec- 
tor of Ashton, Herts, aged 67.” 

I did no more work that day. When a tele- 
gram from the Prime Minister begged me at 
once to see to a treaty of commerce being con- 
cluded with the United States, I flung the mis- 
sive to a sub. ; 

Soon after I sauntered out and strolled down 
to the Park. It was one of those delicious days 
which sometimes occur in October. Not a 
breath of air stirred beneath the fleecy gray 
sky. The sycamore leaves hung by the last 
fibre, yet did not fall. 

Soon I made up my mind. Six hundred a 
year was little enough to keep a wife on; but it 
was impossible that my talents could long lie hid- 
den at the I. F. Department. Sir Frederick had 
said as much thé other day. No one knew so 
much about the Credit Mobilier of Austria, and 
an envoy would soon be wanted to proceed to 
Francis Joseph’s court. Kate was a fine-looking 
woman. Plenty of good hair, teeth unexception- 
able; we had certainly loved each other a good 
deal last summer. What would the poor girl do 
now she was alone in the world? I had just 
time at my lodgings to throw my things into a 
portmanteau, seize my dispatch-box, and reach 
King’s Cross in time for the 4.30 down train. 
There was yet a moment to telegraph to my 
clerk : 

‘‘ Traportant Cabinet meeting at Lord H——’s. 
Have to attend to settle the claims of Prussia. In- 
vest the Pomeranian £160,000. Decline Em- 
peror’s offer. Back on the 20th. Letters to be 
sent tg Ashton Hall.” : 

With dusk the train stopped at Ashton Station. 
Oddly enough I found a trap from my uncles 
waiting there; but then soméhow or other things 
always do arrange themselves for men born to 
command their fellows. 

‘*Well, John,” I said, as we sped along the 
side of the park, ‘‘ how is the master ?” 

‘*Not any thing to boast of, Sir: he had a 
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touch of his old enemy, but he will be glad to see 


ou.” 

‘“¢ Ah, I shall just save dinner. Birds plentiful 
this season ?” 

‘¢ Pretty fair, Sir; no one has shot them yet. 
The rector has been too ill to walk: you know 
he died on Saturday?” 

*‘Yes, I had heard; but here we are! Hold 
up, old horse! Now, John, take the ribbons.” . 

I descended and was shown into the library. 
My uncle nursed his gouty feet by the side of a 
huge wood-fire carefully arranged on dogs three 
centuries old. The great and wise of all times 
and countries were caged around the walls in 
row after row of books. His welcome, if some- 
what testy, was cordial. 

‘*Well, Alan, what brings you here? Have 
cab-hire and white kid gloves ruined you ?” 

‘‘ Not exactly, or I should have stopped short 
at Colney Hatch. The fact is, my dear uncle, 
negotiations of a very important character have 
been set on foot with Prussia. I had to run 
down to Lord H——’s; they can’t settle these 
affairs, you know, without some one from the I. 
F. Department; I took you en route, hoping 
with Milton that your experience 

‘Might attain 
To something of prophetic strain’ 
on my behalf.” 

‘¢ Hem!” said the old man, mollified; ‘‘ time 
was when the Premier constantly sent down a 
Queen’s Messenger to me on the eve of an im- 
portant debate. I remember Castlereagh waking 
me at three in the morning, and sitting on my bed 
while I thought over what was the best course to 
be taken with regard to the French intervention 
in Spain.” 

‘¢ Political wisdom at present,” I observed, 
“too often consults the presiding genius of the 
Morning Star. We will discuss Prussia’s em- 
barrassments over the Clos Vougeot. Shall I 
ring for your valet to take your arm while I help 
you in to dinner?” 

The purée and turbot were so unexceptionable 
that I was not surprised at my uncle’s attack of 
gout. When the cloth was removed (dinners @ /a 
Russe found no favor at Ashton), the butler 
placed Mr. Norris’s toast and water before him. 

‘*No, no, Morton; Alan must be supported,” 
said he, ‘‘at the sherry. Get me some Clos 
Vougeot. Alan, you are quite right,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘no one ever took harm from Burgundy. 
Erasmus rejuvenated himself by drinking it. Old 
Drencham may say what he likes to-morrow. 
Nunc est bibendum !” 

After a pause he went on. ‘‘ Poor Gibbons is 
dead, Alan; I shall miss him very much. It is 
very sad about Kate; she will have to go out as 
governess. It seems her father invested largely 
in the Tidal Wave Force Company and has lost 
his all. ‘They smashed last week, and he had a 
fit when they told him.” 

‘¢T had hoped some good fellow ere this would 
have asked for her hand,” I observed, carelessly. 

‘‘Yes, she is pretty, certainly; and what is 
better, clever; but you young men nowadays 
rave after a blonde chevelure, and she has hair 
as black as night.” 

“Tf I were a marrying man,” I remarked, 
holding my glass up to the light, ‘‘I think I 
should have hazarded a refusal. But then she is 
penniless, and love in a cottage would not suit 
me after diplomatic dinners; nor could I earth 
up celery after having arbitrated the great Zoll- 
verein treaty.” 

My uncle laid down his glass ere he had well 
tasted the glowing liquid and tapped his snuff-box 
in great perturbation. 

**To be sure, love-matches are all very well, 
Alan, for your romantic men, college fellows and 
the like. No practical man could think of such 
a thing were the lady Helen herself. Ashton 
Hall is a fine estate, is it not?” 

‘*Yes, you have greatly improved it. Nether- 
by tells me the young timber is now salable. 
Planting in the manner you did fifty years ago 
was most judicious.” 

“Tt ought to be made up with the Fluxton 
estate,” he went on, not heeding my interruption. 
“ People say Laura Fluxton is plain, as if an heir- 
ess were ever beautiful! I should like to see the 
man who will have Ashton adding Fluxton to it.” 

I was my uncle’s favorite nephew, so I winced 
internally at the suggestion. 

‘You see, Sir, a fellow likes to see a pretty 
girl at the end of his table. Why didn’t Dame 
Fortune give Kate Gibbons the manor as a dowry 
for her good looks ?” 

“‘The heir of Ashton ought to marry Laura 
Fluxton,” said my uncle, decisively, ‘‘ were she 
Mucklemouthed Meg herself!” 

‘*Certainly, Sir,” I said with a perfectly un- 
conscious look; ‘‘and if she refuses him, I will 
get him an introduction to the Pig-faced Lady. 
She has no end of money, they say, and after a 
year of her a man might be further encouraged 
to go in for the Dunmow flitch.” 

‘*Nay, Alan,” observed he once more with a 
smile, ‘‘so rash a man you may be sure would 
never get a rasher.” 

But when he wished me good-night he once 
more returned to the point. 

‘* You stop here to-morrow ?” 

‘Unless the country goes to the dogs during 
my absence.” 

‘* Ride over to see Laura to-morrow morning. 
Oh! by-the-way, tell Netherby and Stanley I 
shall want them as witnesses to a document 
when you return. Good-night!” 

After breakfast next day I asked Mr. Norris if 
he had any commands for Fluxton Hall ere I 
mounted my horse. 


about that poaching rascal Morris; and hark 
ye! sacrifice to the Graces and vow a hecatomb to 
Persuasion; Venus andall her doves go with you!” 

He stood watching me down the park: at the 
lodge I turned and rode swiftly toward the rec- 
tory. 





Kate and I had exchanged divers love pas- 
sages in years past. She was now in trouble. 
Come what would I would marry her. She 
must not go forth into a cold world to earn her 
bread as a governess. . 

The rectory stood apart from the rest of the 
village shaded by old elms. They were now 
straining in the wind, and only here and there 
a yellow leaf clung to the naked boughs. 

I put the horse into the well-known stable, 
crossed the lawn to the drawing-room bow-win- 
dow, opened it, and entered. 

‘* Pardon me, Miss Gibbons, but I would not 
ring and disturb you to-day. I am not going to 
sympathize or condole with you as an ordinary 
friend might do. I have come down from Lon- 
don to see, as something dearer than a friend, in 
what I can help.” 

“*Oh, Mr. Woodward! what can I say to you 
at such atime as this? Yours is true kindness !” 
and she turned away much affected. 

After a pause I resumed—‘‘ You will have to 
see to your father’s will and to dilapidations on 
the house; but first, where are you going while 
all these duties—these sad duties to a mourner— 
are being gone through ?” 

‘** You have heard from your uncle, of course, 
about my father’s speculations. They have proved 
most unfortunate—he lost all. The furniture will 
pay for our debts, but I grieve at not being able 
to meet the dilapidations which will certainly be 
heavy on this old house. As for myself, I shall 
seek employment, and hope in time to liquidate 
every thing.” And Miss Gibbons proudly faced 
her lover. 

“Kate, I have three hundred pounds lying 
idle at my banker’s; borrow it—you can pay 
me interest if you will.” 

“* How can I thank you for your generosity ? 
but—ah no, no, I can not take it, Mr. Wood- 
ward !” 

“*Then take me with it, Kate, if that will rec- 
oncile you better to it,” and I held her hand firm- 
ly, which struggled to be free. ‘* You know how 
long I have loved—I came here on purpose to 
say this—Kate, my own Kate, look up!” 

She paused a moment and then she said—‘‘ It 
is almost too happy—but your uncle—he would 
never forgive me. Oh, Mr. Woodward—Alan 
—it can not be!—do not ask me further,”—and 
she sat down pale as death on the sofa. 

I begged and implored, but to no purpose— 
she would not even give me hope; nothing was 
so abhorrent to her feelings as to enter a family 
where she was not welcome. I blamed her 
pride, she acknowledged she deserved it; I 
railed at my uncle; she said— 

‘*Nay, nay, true friend, do not speak thus 
with him above yet unburied! You shall hear 
betimes from me. If I am in difficulty I promise 
to write to you and trust you as my brother—do 
not grieve! Forgive me!”—and she turned her 
earnest eyes on me. 

I could only silently kiss her forehead and 
gaze a moment into her face. Then I retreated 
to my horse and rode off silent and dispirited. 
I loved her truly: why should she thus throw so 
foolish an obstacle in the way—she loved me— 
had as good as confessed it: why are girls so 
fanciful ? 

Occupied by these sombre reflections, I was 
startled as I turned out of the lane into the main 
road by a groom galloping by. He pulled up on 
seeing me, and asked hurriedly if I had seen his 
mistress. 

‘“*What? <A lady pass here? No. 
amiss, eh?” 

‘*She was riding Proud Peter, Sir: he’s a 
desperate horse in his tantrums, and has started 
off like mad with her while I was getting a stone 
out of this un’s foot”—and chatting with the butch- 
er, he might Lave added. 

We galloped on together. After a turn or 
two the road opened upon a common, and there 
we saw the runaway scattering the sheep in every 
direction as he furiously bore off his helpless rider. 
I knew enough of the country to be aware that 
over the dip he was rapidly approaching were 
several chalk quarries, and that instant action 
was necessary. My horse soon distanced the 
groom, and bore me rapidly across the are of the 
fugitive’s course, my aim being to cut off the 
terrified animal and either seize the reins or at 
all events head him from the quarries. Onward 
I sped with the riding habit of the slim figure be- 
fore me fluttering behind her as my mark, and 
her hair (she had lost her hat) streaming in the 
brisk autumnal breeze. It was an exciting chase. 
I was rapidly nearing them, when her horse 
swerved to the right and made straight at a 
hedge—a regular bullfinch—my only comfort 
was there was no quarry on the opposite side. 
The lady still sat him bravely—a moment more 
and they neared it. I had just time to shout 
‘*Lift him to it!” when there was a spring, a 
loud crash, and the animal burst through, leav- 
ing his rider insensible on the earth with an ugly 
cut on her head. 


Nothing 


ooo 


CHAPTER II. 


‘¢ WELL,” said my uncle, with his hand on the 
bell when I entered the library that afternoon, 
‘*am I to ring for Netherby and Stanley ?” 

“Tf you think they can be of any service to 
you.” 

“Well but, Alan—have you left her an ac- 
cepted suitor? Is it all right ?” 

‘‘No, Sir: it is a very nasty cut indeed.” 

‘*Cut!” roared my uncle, ‘‘cut! do you mean 


: to say she wouldn’t have you? Tell me all about 
‘“*Hah, hah!” he chuckled, ‘‘ask Fluxton 


it. What hard hearts girls have nowadays!” 
‘*T assure you, Wood says she will carry the 
mark of to-day’s work to her grave.” 

‘*You don’t mean to say you told that chatter- 
box Wood about your proposal? Why Wood 
will tell it to all his patients!” 


‘* Proposal? I really dca’t understand you.” 





**Come, come, Alan, finesse apart, of course 
it is all right, eh? Those fellows will come up 
directly and we will execute the Will forthwith.” 

**But unfortunately Miss Fluxton is still in- 
sensible: she was flung from her horse this aft- 
ernoon and her head is seriously injured.” 

“Whew !” said my wncle, solemnly, ‘‘is she 
very— 

At this moment the door opened and a foot- 
man ushered into the presence Netherby, in a 
russet garb and an awe-struck countenance, and 
Stanley, pale with terror and repeatedly stroking 
his hair, to my uncie. 

“*Hillo! What? I don’t want you!” he 
shouted to the unlucky fellows—‘‘go and be 
hanged to you both for a couple of,” etc. etc. : 
long before he could finish the wretched rustics 
had fled to the servants’ hall, while I shouted 
with laughter. 

The old man flung himself into his arm-chair 
and moodily resumed: ‘‘ You will have to wait 
and try again; meanwhile, make yourself happy 
with the pheasants. The I. F. Department will 
have to lose your valuable aid for the present.” 

‘¢ Unfortunately Briggs handed me a telegram 
from Lennox as I dismounted. The Kuttack 
Provinces want a loan at once, £900,000; I 
must run back and see about it, I suppose, or 
else there will be some terrible blunder. There 
are not above two of the subs who know where 
the Kuttack Provinces are. I don’t want the 
department to be overhauled in the House: 


some fellow will be proposing to give us Cape | 


Sherry, so I must at once wish you good-by !” 


As I spoke the carriage passed the windows, ; 


and ere long I was once more whirled off to the 
great Babylon. 

The Kuttack loan was duly negotiated, and a 
month more found us busy upon the Caribbee 
Succession Duty. Lord Mayor’s-day, with the 
usual raid of Whitechapel upon decent hats, had 
just passed, when among my correspondence ar- 
rived two private letters. 

One was directed in a hand that had been bold 
enough for a premier’s, but now it shook sadly 
here and there, and the letters were occasionally 
blurred and smudged like the same worthy’s fin- 
gers when knotted with gout. This could be from 
no one but my uncle: 

“Dear Atan”"—it began—I thought you would 
like some news from Ashton this dull weather. Miss 
Fluxton has quite recovered: young Quickspeke is to 
marry her in a month. I donot think you would have 
had any chance, unless she had been ignorant of your 

roposal to Miss Gibbons. Some men never know 
Donet ort from Oxford mixture. My sister Jane’s 
boy is fond of a country life: I trust the new ministry 
will not forget such devoted public servants as your- 
self. Netherby and Stanley have just come in to wit- 
ness my signature, so J must end ever your affection- 
ate uncle, C. H. Norgis.” 

**Lambton!” I cried to my head clerk. 

That functionary appeared prompt as the genii 
when Aladdin rubbed his lamp. ‘*‘ Oblige me by 
putting this letter in the hottest part of the fire,” 
I observed, and the note was consumed to ashes 
fortMwith. a 

Now for the other. It was written on black- 
edged mourning paper from the ‘‘severe afflic- 
tion” department; the handwriting was firm yet 
delicate and lady-like. 


“ Sup EuPHRATES, GRAVESEND, Nov. 11, 186-. 
“My pear Mr. Woopwarp,—After your kindness 
to me at Ashton, and my promise to let you know 
what my plans were, you not be surprised to hear 
that I am going to India as governess to the Honor- 
able Sir R. Prynne’s daughters. We sail in an hour. 
You will soon learn to thank me for sparing us the 
bitterness of ay a farewell to one another. You 
carry with you my loving affection and best wishes 
for your happiness ; a kinder fate might have saved 
me from signing myself your most sincere and sisterly 

friend, K. G.” 


‘“¢Tambton! a Hansom immediately !” 

I reached Gravesend to hear the Euphrates 
sailed during the night. She might touch at 
Plymouth, but it depended on the weather. 

Of course the Caribbee Succession Duty Papers 
could follow me to Plymouth; my name could 
be signed there as well as in London. I went 
down by the night mail, and next morning called 
upon the agent of the packet line to which the 
Euphrates belonged. 

He informed me decisively but courteously that 
there was not the slightest chance of her touching 
at, or even sighting Plymouth. She had dis- 
charged her pilot at Folkestone, the telegraph 
had that morning brought word, and was rapidly 
making the best of her way down Channel with 
a favoring wind. Sometimes, when passengers 
joined at Plymouth, their vessels put in there ; 
but the Euphrates had shipped her full comple- 
ment before leaving Gravesend. 

What was to be done now? It was certain I 
should not see Kate again. I was chagrined, 
certainly, nay, seriously grieved, I settled with 
myself while smoking my cigar on the Hoe. My 
affection for her was so deep that I could not all 
at once and philosophically consign her mem- 
ory to that limbo of lost loves to be found at the 
bottom of most men’s hearts. Yet it was absurd 
for a man of the world like myself, who hob- 
nobbed familiarly with ministers, and had the 
entrée of every house worth knowing in Mayfair 
—it did seem absurd for me to be so hard hit at 
losing a simple clergyman’s daughter. _ I could 
not return to town at once. It was to be hoped 
the Caribbean millionaires could wait a little 
longer for their documents. I am not senti- 
mental, but it would be pleasant, I fancied, for 
a time to live ‘‘the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot.” And so I determined to pay a visit, 
now it was so near, to the Lizard. 

After a drive of a dozen miles from Helston, 
the little omnibus deposited me, with two more 
passengers, inmates of the little village, in an 
open court-yard at the back of the only inn in the 
locality. It was dusk, and beyond two or three 
squalid cottages and a cheery radiance of the 
kitchen window before me, I could see nothing 
save moon and mist. There was not a tree, not 
a bush, not a twig, nor had we passed any for 
the last two miles. Heather, swept by the keen 


breeze, and a vast cloud-curtain overhanging the 
cliffs facing the sea, closed in the prospect. I 
shivered and went in to find sour cider the only 
beverage attainable, unless I tried the landlord's 
wine and spirit store. 

**Ye see, Sir, us don’t often get gentlemen 
here but in summer, and there isn’t much drink- 
ing among the men. ‘The teetotal sect is a main 
trouble to tavern-keepers ;” and so saying the host ° 
consoled himself with a pull at cider ‘‘ sharp” 
enough to cut his throat. 

I slept well, for I had the inn to myself, and 
next day descended to the shore. There was a 
magnificent sea rolling into the little bay under 
a brisk southwester, turgid and swollen on the 
horizon, and breaking here and there into angry 
foam, which was overwhelmed forthwith by the 
succeeding surge, as a luckless trooper who falls 
in a cavalry charge is trampled under foot by his 
comrades. ‘The coast was composed of serpen- 
tine rocks, cruel and sharp, like wolf's teeth, 
where they receded from the shore, but split into 
« hundred jagged reef-like masses, where the sea 
roared, and leaped, and chafed in sheets of surf 
before me. A lurid glare overhead, athwart 
which dirty yellowish cloud-drifts were hurried 
with their ragged edges catching the gleam for a 
moment, and then swept into the mist, boded but 
ill, ~ thought, for mariners who should near these 
iron-bound coasts. It was a splendid spectacle, 
and as the day wore on I watched with the old 
light-house keeper the waves increase and every 
; sail seek the offing. At nightfall a tremendous 
| gale was raging, the wind howled, and a legion 
of demons seemed disputing the cliffs with the 
waves. Rain lashed down in torrents, and surf 
was sent flying in sheets over the moor. The 
old salt shrugged his shoulders, wished me good- 
night, and went in. 

About midnight I was roused by the shouts of 
men running under my windows. I could hear 
their anxious voices over the roar of the storm. 
The landlord came to the door, knocked hurried- 
ly, and said, ‘‘ There’s a large ship on the rocks 
off the Old Head, Sir; would you like to see the 
life-boat go out?” I did not wait for a second 
invitation, but soon joined him, clad in a boating- 
coat and a sou’wester tied well on my head. = + 

We were almost carried off our feet as we 
came out upon the cliffs by the Head. It was an 
awful sight. By a straggling moon we could 
discern mountains of surf hurled over the rocks 
beneath us, and gleaming like sheets of flying 
silver. Out to sea was a writhing, howling wil- 
derness, each surge striving to outtop its neigh- 
bor. Half a mile out, lit by a couple of blue- 
lights, lay the hull of a large vessel, broadside on 
the waves. You could hear them boom and hiss 
and shriek as they flew over her and overwhelm- 
ed her in foam. Every now and then a gun was 
fired, and the sea, cumbered with topmasts and 
wreckage, was vividly lighted up for a moment 
to pass into thicker darkness than ever, as the 
report reached our ears. 

We ran down the zigzag path to the cove. 
Her crew were already hauling down the life- 
boats. ‘They wanted one to fill up her quota. 
It was not hatred of life now I had lost my love 
that impelled me to offer my services; it was 
that stirring desire which comes over a man in 
serious issues to lend his arm and take his life in 
his hand if he can only save others. One who 
has pulled in an Oxford eight-oar is sure to get 
at home even with the ponderous oar of a life- 
boat. The crew hesitated, and some preferred 
waiting for Simmons, but he had some distance 
to come, and no one could say for certain that he 
knew any thing about the wreck. Meanwhile 
the storm blew in furious gusts; no more guns 
were fired from the stranded ship; the waves 
were evidently driving the men from below. 
There was no time to be lost. ‘* Will you obey 
orders ?” said the coxswain. 

“*T’'ll do my very best and drown with you, my 
lads, if we fail.” 

‘* Hurrah!” they cried, ‘‘put on the jacket 
and take your place!” 

‘* Now then, easy, lads, shove her off,” shout- 
ed the cox. ; ‘‘now’s your time!” 

The willing arms of the crowd pushed us 
down the slips and ran us out well into the 
surf, some getting knocked down and all thor- 
oughly drenched in the operation. 

** Bend to it, lads! stick to your oars, and 
we'll soon reach her.” These were the last 
commands I heard. A huge roller sprang over 
us ere we could clear the surf, filled the boat 
with water, and half stunned me. ‘‘ Hold hard, 
mate!” said the man who shared my bench, ‘‘we 
sha’n’t ship any more.” 

We did not for some time get a further wet- 
ting; the difficulty was to keep one’s seat as the 
boat rode madly up some mountainous wave to 
shoot headlong into its trough, and then to be 
knocked about in the broken water before the 
next swell came and the previous movements 
were repeated. It was desperate work, too, lay- 
ing hold of the waves with the oar, such was the 
swiftness with which they flew by, and the force 
with which they beat upon its blade. I was ex- 
hausted before we had made half the distance, 
while my companion chewed his quid and pulled 
away with supreme indifference. ‘‘ What shi 
is she?” I said to him. ‘*I thought a collier at 
first,” he returned, ‘‘but Bill tells me it’s the 

You-fear-at-ease! Us can’t abide them furrin 
names! She’s an Indiaman.” 

The Euphrates! I thought, and Kate in dan- 
ger! With clenched teeth I felt no more fatigue, 
but pulled mechanically, amazing my neighbor by 
my efforts. 

‘Look out !” roared theskipper, “‘ grip for your 
lives!” and with the words a thundering swell 
caught us obliquely on the starboard, snapped two 
of the oars, and overturned the boat in an ava- 
lanche of foam. In a few seconds, which seemed 
| ages to a submerged man, gripping the safety 

lines for dear life’s sake, she righted herself. [ 
>, picked myself up from the confusion of ropes and 
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stores in which I lay, 
seized my. oar hanging 
by its lanyard, took a 
long breath, and once 
more we made way, 
the water running out 
of the false bottom of 
the boat as we picked 
up two of our mates 
floating along upborne 
by their cork jackets. 
Soon we gained the 
Euphrates, and ran as 
far as we dared venture 
into the caldron or surf 
around her; a few sail- 
ors appeared on the 
deck, and several wo- 
men were wailing on 
the poop as every min- 
ute the huge seas leaped 
over them, carrying 
away one occasionally 
in their grasp. We 
could not help those ill- 
fated souls, as we were 
lying on and off, while 
our cox. flung the sail- 
ors a rope. All the 
boats, bulwarks, and 
deck lumber had long 
been swept off, and evi- 
dently most of her crew 
were lost already. — 
While we were drawing 
up the end was at hand. 
Three immense rollers 
in close succession rid- 
ing high, and hissing 
as they came on, dis- 
charged themselves vi- 
ciously on the Fu- 
phrates. There was a 
roar, a loud cracking, 
and amidst the shrieks 
of the women the noble ship heeled over and went 
all at once to pieces. We drew out as quickly 
“as we could from the confused surges and dan- 
gerous proximity of the wreckage. It is a mar- 
vel to me, looking back on that frightful night, 
how we survived, considering what cross-waves 
boarded us at this time, dashing spars and hen- 
coops over us, and tossing the heavy life-boat 
like an egg-shell where they would. Each of us 
did his best to save the poor creatures who were 
borne by us. Eight men and three children were 
picked up. Then we steered right into the heart 
of the wreckage and got in two ladies, but alas! 
neither was Kate. The moon now shone bright- 
ly over the awful waste of waters ; no more bod- 
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“LIFT HER TO IT!” 


ies were to be seen, and the coxswain gave the 
word, ‘‘ Home.” | Still I peered over every wave 
and scanned every trough in hopes of seeing—ha! 
what is that? Kate’s pale, upturned face drifting 
by! In an instant I dropped my oar, leaped in 
the seething chasm, with two strokes was upon 
her, and grasped her hair! We were borne on, 
a surge flew over us, I was stunned, smothered, 
became insensible, but still I clung to my prize, 
and my cork jacket held us both up. 


When the sun was high in the heavens next 
day, bringing out the sea-gulls in strong relief 
against the still sullen waves that chafed around 
the Lizard Head, I awoke to find myself famous. 





HOPELESS. 
“She is a lady, and passes me by, with never so much as a glance of her eye."—(See Poem, Page 446.) 








less paragraphs headed, 
“A deed of daring ;” 
‘* Noble action ;” ‘‘ Gal- 
lant exploit,” etc., as a 
small lump of gold is 
beaten into fibres broad 
. enough to cover a coun- 
try. Then when Kate 
‘and I. were married as 
privately as we could, 
at Liandewednack 
Church (the most south- 
erly church in England 
and the parish church 
of the Lizard), the en- 
thusiasm of the papers 
knew no bounds. The 
*Syomantic incident,” 
which at last gave me 
the ‘‘love of my life- 
time,” was blazoned far 
and wide; and many a 
leading article in that 
dull time of the year rev- 
eled in gushing super- 
latives and lost itself 
‘in praises of marriage, 
**the perennial Para- 
dise of Humanity,” to 
do us honor. 
Four gratifying re- 
sults followed this event: 
I. I was presented 
with the gold medal of 
the Royal Humane So- 
ciety and their thanks 
inscribed on vellum.— 
Other - men, ‘I believe, 
get silver medals and 
thanks written on parch- 
ment. 
II. Lord Hanaper sud- 





Kate was safe and in a fair way to recover speed- 
ily from her fright-and immersion. The crew had 
picked us up after a severe struggle with the cur- 
rents that set in so strongly off the Head. Our 
love-story had oozed out by some means or oth- 
er, I learned, and Kate and myself were receiving 
no small amount of popular sympathy. It was 
strange to find Rumor with her thousand tongues 
busy in this remote corner of the land. 

Then came reporters by the dozen, like birds of 
prey which instinctively fly to their proper food. 
I became a hero now if I had been only a suc- 
cessful financier before. He was a.made man 
among them who could only catch sight of my 
umbrella. I was daily drawn out into number- 
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denly remembered the 
Inspectorship of Seal- 
ing-wax and Wafers was 
vacant—‘‘ and by Jove, Sir! that industrious 
and gallant Woodward shall have it!” It is 
worth £3000 per annum and a sinecure. 

III. I received another letter from Mr. Norris, 
saying that he had revoked his will and was mak- 
ing anew one in my favor, ‘‘ Excuse haste, Alan; 
Netherby and Stanley have just cene up to wit- 
ness signature.” 

IV. And lastly. If any thin, were wanting 
to the perfect happiness which should always 
wait upon true love and successful heroism, this 
morning has supplied it. I have just become 
the happy father of twins. They are to be named 
Hero and Leander, and are at the present mo- 
ment going on swimmingly. 





IN THE SPRING. 
“Fresh to gather, sweet to keep, are the buds that bloom in Spring.”"—[See Poem, Page 426.] 
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MRS. MYRA CLARK GAINES. 


E give herewith the portrait of Mrs. Myra 
Clark Gaines, whom the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court has made the richest wo- 
man in America, and whose name deserves to 
stand side by side with that of Cyrus W. Field 
as an example of that tireless will and persever- 
ance which accomplishes its object in spite of all 
obstacles. For more than thirty years Mrs. 
Gaines has been engaged in this struggle to re- 
cover her father’s estates, the story of which 
sounds more like one of romance than of plain, 
unvarnished fact. 

Mrs. Gaines was born at Philadelphia, in 1806. 
Her father was Daniel Clark, a native of Ireland, 
who, beginning life as an adventurous trader, 
ended it as one of the richest merchants of New: 
Orleans. Her mother was Zuleima Carrier, a 
French lady, who had separated from a first hus- 
band on learning that he had a wife living; for 
this reason the marriage was private, and was 
afterward discredited by the pretenders to the 
estate. Before she was a year old her parents 
separated. Mr. Clark took charge of his daugh- 
ter, had her properly educated, and testified pa- 
ternal affection toward her. 

In 1813 Daniel Clark died, leaving an im- 
mense fortune, mostly invested in land in New 
Orleans and other cities on the Mississippi. A 
will was produced, bequeathing his fortune to his 
mother and the city of New Orleans, who imme- 
diately entered into possession. 

Some thirteen years afterward Myra married 
Mr. Whitney, a member of a wealthy and re- 
spected family of Binghamton, New York, and 
claimed the property as. his only legitimate 
child. _The wealthy holders of the estate fierce- 
ly contested the claim, and literally persecuted 
Mr. Whitney to death. - His widow, - young, 
beautiful, and energetic, and left with three 
children to provide for, continued the suit. 
Her cause seemed almost hopeless when Major- 
General Gaines, of the United States army, be- 
came interested in the fortunes of the beautiful 
widow, and married her despite the great dispar- 
ity of years. His fortune of a quarter of a mill- 
ion was soon swallowed up in legal proceedings, 
and he died in turn, leaving her again a widow, 
without means, opposed to a wealthy corporation. 
The case had been tried and lost at New Orleans, 
and garried to the Supreme Bench at Washing- 
ton and lost therein 1852. Her suit now seemed 
hopeless, when, just at this juncture a will was 
discovered, duly. executed by Daniel Clark, certi- 
fying that she was his only legitimate child, and 
creating her his sole heir. This will Mrs. Gaines 
offered for probate, and sued the possessors of 
her, father’s property thereupon. ‘The New Or- 
leans court again decided against her. . She ap- 
pealed anew to the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton, and after several years of tedious litigation, 
obtained a judgment on March 14, 1861, con- 
firming the will, declaring her the only rightful 
heir.of Daniel Clark, and entitling her not only 
to the whole property left by him, but to the 
rents of the same during the thirty -years that 
had ‘elapsed since the first claim. 

Just.as suddenly as she had risen from despair 
to success, her hopes were dashed to the ground. 
The civil war broke out, and suspended all pro- 
ceedings for the recovery of the property for five 
years. At.its close, claims of rightful possession ‘ 
under the first will were set up by the holders of 
the estate, and carried through the local courts 
to the United States Supreme Court, where they 
have recently been decided in Mrs. Gaines’s fa- 
vor. The estate in question embraces a large 
portion of the city of New Orleans; its value 
was estimated in 1839 at $6,480,000, and is 
Said to have increased during thirty years to 
$40,000,000. Mrs. Gaines, during this long 


course of litigation, is said to have become one 
of the cleverest lawyers of ‘the country. She 
is still in the prime of life, and we trust may live 
long to enjoy her hardly-earned fortune. 











{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1867, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York.] 
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THE BRANDON MYSTERY. 
CHAPTER XLVIil. 
WHO IS HE? 


On the morning after the last escape of Bea- 
trice, Clark went up to Brandon Hall. It was 
about nine o’clock. A sullen frown was on his 
face, which was pervaded by an expression of 
savage malignity. A deeply preoccupied look, 
as though. he were altogether absorbed in his 
own thoughts, prevented him from noticing the 
half-smiles which the servants cast at one an- 
other. , 

Asgeelo opened the door. That valuable serv- 
ant was at his post as usual. Clark brushed past 
him with a growl and entered the dining-room. 

Potts was standing in front of the fire with a 
flushed face and savage eyes. John was stroking 
his dog, and appeared quite indifferent. Clark, 
however, was too much taken up with his own 
thoughts to notice Potts. He came in and sat 
down in silence. 

‘* Well,” said Potts, 
“did you do that busi- 
ness ?” 

‘* No,” growled Clark. 

‘*No!” cried Potts. 
“Do you mean to say 
you didn’t follow up the 
fellow ?” 

.**T mean to say-it’s no 
go,” returned Clark. ‘*I 
did what I could. But 
when you are after a 
man, and he turns out to 
be the DEVIL HIMSELF, 
what can you do?” 

At these words, which 
were spoken with un- 
usual excitement, John 
gave a low laugh, but 
said nothing. 

**You’ve been getting 
rather soft lately, it seems 
tome,” said Potts. ‘At 
any rate, what did you 
do ?” 

‘¢Well,” said Clark, 
slowly—‘‘ I went. to that 
inn—to watch the fellow. 
He was sitting by the fire, - 
taking it very easy. I 
tried to make out whether 
I had ever seen him be- 
fore, but could not. He 
sat by the fire, and 
wouldn’t say a word. I ° 
tried to trot him out, and 
at last Ididso. He trot-_ 
ted out in good earnest, 
and if any man was ever 
kicked: at and ridden 
rough-shod over, I’m that 
individual. He isn’t a. 


| He began in a playful way by taking a piece of 








charcoal and writing on the wall some marks 
which belong to me, and which I’m a little deli- 
cate about letting people see ; in fact, the Botany 
Bay marks.” 

** Did he know that?” cried Potts, aghast. 

“*Not only knew it, but, as I was saying, 
marked it on the wall. ‘That's a sign of knowl- 
edge. And for fear they wouldn't be understood, 
he kindly explained to about a dozen people pres- 
ent the particular meaning of each.” 

*‘ The devil!” said John. 

*¢ That’s what I said he was,” rejoined Clark, 
dryly. ‘‘ But that’s nothing. I remember when 
I was a little boy,” he-continued, pensively, 
‘* hearing the parson read about some handwrit- 
ing on the wall, that frightened Beelzebub him- 
self; but I tell you this handwriting on the wall 
used me up a good deal more than that other. 
Still what followed was worse.” 

Clark paused for a little while and then, tak- 
ing a long breath, went on. 

‘* He proceeded to give to the assembled com- 
pany an account of my life, particularly that 
very interesting part of it which I passed on 
my last visit to Botany Bay. You know my 
escape.” 

He stopped for a while. 

‘Did he know about that, too?” asked Potts, 
with some agitation. 

** Johnnie,” said Clark, ‘‘ he knew a precious 
sight more than you do, and told some things 
which I had forgotten myself. Why, that devil 
stood up there and slowly told the company not 
only what I did but what I felt. He brought it 
all back. He told how I looked at Stubbs, and 
how Stubbs looked at me in the boat. He told 
how we sat looking at each other, each in our 
own end of the boat.” 

Clark stopped again, and no one spoke for a 
long time. 

‘*T lost my breath and ran out,” he resumed, 
‘*and was afraid to go back. I did so at last. 
It was then almost midnight. I found him still 
sitting there. He smiled at me in a way that 
fairly made my blood run cold. ‘ Crocker,’ said 
he, ‘ sit down.’” 

At this Potts and John looked at each other 
in horror. 

** He knows that too?” said John. 

‘*Every thing,” returned Clark, dejectedly. 
** Well, when he said that I looked a little sur- 
prised, as you may be sure. 

‘**T thought you'd be back,’ said he, ‘for you 
want to see me, you know. Youre going to fol- 
low me,’ says he. ‘ You've got your pistols all 
ready, so, as I always like to oblige a friend, I'll 
give youa chance. Come.’ 

‘* At this I fairly staggered. 

‘***Come,’ says he, ‘I’ve got all that money, 
and Potts wants it back. And you're going to 
get it from me. Come.’ 

‘*T swear to you I could not move. He smiled 
at me as before, and quietly got up and left the 
house. I-stoe#fer some time fixed to the spot. 4 
At last I grew reckless, ‘If he’s the devil him- 
self,’ says I, ‘I'll have it out with him.’ I rushed 
out and followed in his pursuit. After some 
time I overtook him. He was on horseback, but 
his horse was. walking. He heard me coming. 
‘ Ah, Crocker,’ said he, quite merrily, ‘so you’ve 
come, have you?’ 

‘*T tore my pistol from my pocket and fired. 
The only reply was a loud laugh. He went on 
without turning his head. I was now sure that 
it was the devil, but I fired my other pistol. He 
gave a tremendous laugh, turned his horse, and 
rode full at me. His horse seemed as large as 
the village church. Every thing swam around, 
and I fell headforemost on the ground. I be- 
lieve I lay there all night. When I came to it 
was morning, and I hurried straight here.” 

As he ended Clark arose, and, going to the side- 
board, poured out a large glass of brandy, which 


‘*The fact is,” said John, after long thought, 
‘you've been tricked. This fellow has doctored 
your pistols and frightened you.” 

‘¢ But I loaded them myself,” replied Clark. 
‘¢ When ?” 

‘* Oh, I always keep them loaded in my room. 
I tried them, and found the charge was in them.” 
‘* Oh, somebody’s fixed them.” 

‘*T don’t think half as much about the pistols 
as about what he told me. What devil could 
have put all that into his head? Answer me 
that,” said Clark. 

‘*Somebody’s at work around us,’ 
‘*T feel it in my bones.” 

““We're getting used up,” said Potts. 
gitl’s gone again.” 

**The girl! Gone!” 

** Yes, and Mrs, Compton too.” 

**'The devil!” 

“*T'd rather lose the girl than Mrs. Compton ; 
but when they both vanish the same night what 
are you to think ?” 

‘*T think the devil is loose.” 

‘*T’'m afraid he’s turned against us,” said Potts, 
in a regretful tone. ‘‘ He's got tired of helping 
us 


? 


said John. 


‘The 


**Do none of the servants know any thing 
about it ?” 

‘* No—none of them.” 

‘* Have you asked them all ?” 

‘*'Yes.” 

**}oesn’t that new servant, the Injin ?” 

‘*No; they all went to bed at twelve. Vijal 
was up as late as two. They all swear that every 
thing was quiet.” 

** Did they go out through the doors ?” 

“¢The doors were all locked as usual.” 

‘¢'There’s treachery somewhere!” cried John, 
with more excitement than usual. 

The others were silent. 

**T believe that the girl’s at the bottom of it 
all,” said John. ‘‘ We've been trying to take 
her down ever since she came, but it’s my belief 
that we'll end by getting took down ourselves. I 
was against her being sent for from the first. I 
scented bad luck in her at the other side of the 
world. We've been acting like fools. We ought 
to have silenced her at first.” 

‘*No,” rejoined Potts, gloomily. ‘* There's 
somebody at work deeper than she is. Some- 
body—but who ?—who ?” 

‘* Nobody but the devil,” said Clark, firmly. 

‘**T’ve been thinking about that Italian,” con- 
tinued Potts. ‘‘He’s the only man living that 
would bother his head about the girl. ‘They know 
a good deal between them. I think he’s man- 
aged some of this last business. He’s humbugged 
us. It isn’t the devil; it’s this Italian. We 
must look out; he'll be around here again per- 
haps.” 

Clark’s eyes brightened. 

‘The next time,” said he, ‘I'll load my pis- 
tols fresh, and then see if he'll escape me!” 

At this a noise was heard in the hall. Potts 
went out. ‘The sérvants had been scouring the 
grounds as‘ before, but with no result. 

“‘No-use,” said John. ‘‘I tried it with my 
dog. . He went straight down through the gate, 
and a little distance outside the scent was lost. 
I tried him with Mrs. Compton too. They both 
went together, and of course had horses or car- 
riages there.” 

‘* What does the porter say ?” asked Clark. 

‘*He swears that he was up till two, and then 
went to bed; and that nobody was near the 
gate.” 

‘* Well, we can’t do any thing,” said Potts; 
“but I'll send some of the servants off to see 
what they can hear.. The scent was lost so soon 
that we can’t tell what direction they took.” 

**You'll. never get her again,” said John; 
‘¢ she’s gone for good this time.” : 

Potts swore a deep oath and relapsed into si- 
lence. After a time they all went down to the 








he drank raw. 
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man—he’s Beelzebub.— 
He knows every thing. 
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CHAPTER XLIXx. 
THE RUN ON THE BANK. 


Nor long after the bank opened a number of 
people came in who asked for gold in return for 
some bank-notes which they offered. This was 
an unusual circumstance. e people also were 
strangers. Potts wondered what it could mean. 
There was no help for it, however. The gold 
was paid out, and Potts and his friends began to 
feel somewhat alarmed at the eae ee now 

resented itself for the first time their very 
woe circulation of notes might be returned upon 
them. He communicated this fear to Clark. 

‘* How much gold have you?” 

‘* Very little.” 

** How much?” 

‘Thirty thousand.” 

‘* Phew!” said Clark, ‘‘and nearly two hun- 
dred thousand out in notes!” 

Potts was silent. 

‘* What ’ll you do if there is a run on the bank ?” 

**Oh, there won’t be.” 

** Why not?” 

**My credit is too good.” 

** Your credit won’t be worth a rush if people 
know this.” 

While they talked persons kept dropping in. 
Most of the villagers and people of the neighbor- 
hood brought back the notes, demanding gold. 
By about twelve o'clock the influx was constant. 

Potts began to feel alarmed. He went out, 
and tried to bully some of the villagers. They 
did not seem to pay any attention to him, how- 

“ever. Potts went back to his parlor discomfited, 
vowing vengeance against those who had thus 
slighted him. ‘The worst of these was the tailor, 
who brought in notes to the extent of a thousand 
pounds, and when Potts ordered him out and told 
aim to wait, only laughed in his face. 

** Haven't you got gold enough ?” said the tai- 
lor, with a sneer. ‘* Are you afraid of the bank ? 
Well, old Potts, so am I.” 

At this there was a geneval laugh among the 
people. 

The bank clerks did not at all sympathize with 
the bank. They were too er to pay out. 
Potts had to check them. He called them in his 
parlor, and ordered them to pay out more slowly. 
‘They all declared that they couldn’t. 

The day dragged on till at last three o’clock 
came. Fifteen thousand pounds had been paid 
out. Potts fell into deep despondency. Clark 
had remained throughout the whole morning. 

‘*There’s going to be a run on the bank ?” 
said he. ‘‘It’s only begun.” 

Potts’s sole answer was a curse. 

‘* What are you going to do?” he asked. 

**You'll have to help me,” replied Potts. 
“You've got something.” 

*T’ve got fifty thousand pounds in the Plym- 
outh Bank.” 

** You'll have to let me have it.” 

Clark hesitated. 

**T don’t know,” said he. 

‘*D—n it, man, I'll give you any security you 
wish, I’ve got more security than I know what 
to do with.” 

‘* Well,” said Clark, ‘*I don’t know. There’s 
a risk.” 

“*T only want it for a few days. I'll send 
down stock to my London broker and have it 
sold. It will give me hundreds of thousands— 
twice as much as all the bank issue. Then I'll pay 
up these devils well, and that d—d tailor worst 
of all. I swear I’ll send it all down to-day, and 
have every bit of it sold. If there’s going to be 
arun, I'll be ready for them.” 

“How much have you?” 

“Pll send it all down—though I’m devilish 
sorry,” continued Potts. ‘‘How much? why, 
see here ;” and he penciled down the following 
ay on a piece of paper, which he showed to 
Clark : 


California Company...........eeeees £100,000 





I UNIEN sncnen ccnenessdecseson 000 
SEMMUREEDA EMD, ca uinns 500s e0s0ce gens 50,000 
MPR GOs cvannbnnensbesscacces 50,000 

£250,000 


: ‘*What do you think of that, my boy?” said 
otts. 

‘* Well,” returned Clark, cautiously, ‘‘I don't 
like them American names.” 

‘“*Why,” said Potts, ‘‘the stock is at a pre- 
mium. I've been getting from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. dividends. They'll sell for three 
hundred thousand nearly. I'll seil them all. I'll 
sell them all,” he cried. ‘* I'll have gold enough 
to put a stop to this sort of thing forever.” 

‘**I thought you had some French and Russian 
bonds,” said Clark. 

‘*T gave those to that devil who had the—the 
papers, you know. He consented to take them, 
and I was very glad, for they paid less than the 
others.” 

Clark was silent. 

‘* Why, man, what are you thinking abort? 
Don’t you know that I’m good for two millions, 
what with my estate and my stock ?” 

‘“* But you owe an infernal lot.” 

** * . aaven’t I notes and other securities 
vom every body ?” 

‘* Yes, from every body; but how can you get 
hold of them ?” 

‘* The first people of the county!” 

** And as poor as rats.” 

‘* London merchants !” 

‘* Who are they? How can you get back your 
money ?” 

‘Smithers & Co. will let me have what I 
want,” 

‘* If Smithers & Co. knew the present state of 
affairs I rather think that they’d back down.” 

**Pooh! What! Back down from a man with 
my means! Nonsense! They know how rich I 
am, or they never would have begun. Come, 
don’t be a fool. It'll take three days to get gold 
for my stock, and if you don’t help me the bank 





may stop before I get it. If you'll help me for 
three days I'll pay you well.” 

** How much will you give?” 

‘Tl give ten thousand pounds—there! I 
don’t mind.” 

**Done. Give me your note for sixty thou- 
sand pounds, and I'll let you have the fifty thou- 
sand for three days.” 

** All right. You've got me where my hair is 
short; but Idon’t mind. When can I have the 
money ?” 

‘*The day after to-morrow. I'll go to Plym- 
outh now, get the money to-morrow, and you can 
use it the next day.” 

** All right; I’ll send down John to London 
with the stock, and he'll bring up the gold at 
once.” 

Clark started off immediately for Plymouth, 
and not long after John went away to London. 
Potts remained to await the storm which he 
dreaded. 

The next day came. The bank opened late 
on p . Potts put up & notice that it was to 
be closed that day at twelve, on account of the 
absence of some of the directors. 

At about eleven the crowd of people began to 
make their appearance as before. Their de- 
mands were somewhat larger than on the previ- 
ous day. Before twelve ten thousand pounds 
had been paid. At twelve the bank was shut in 
the faces of the clamorous people, in accordance 
with the notice. 

Strangers were there from all parts of the 
county. ‘The village inn was crowded, and a 
large number of carriages was outside. Potts 
began to look forward to the next day with deep 
anxiety. Only five thousand pounds remained 
in the bank. One man had come with notes to 
the extent.of five thousand, and had only been 
got rid of by the shutting of the bank. He left, 
vowing vengeance. 

To Potts’s immense relief Clark made his ap- 
pearance early on the following day. He had 
brought the money. Potts gave him his note for 
sixty thousand pounds, and the third day began. 

By ten o'clock the doors were besieged by the 
largest crowd that had ever assembled in this 
quiet village. Another host of lookers-on had 
collected. When the doors were opened they 
poured in with a rush. 

The demands on this third day were very large. 
The man with the five thousand had fought his 
way to the counter first, and clamored to be paid. 
The noise and confusion were overpowering. Ey- 
ery body was cursing the bank or laughing at it. 
Each one felt doubtful about getting his pay. 
Potts tried to be dignified for a time. He order- 
ed them to be quiet, and assured them that they 
would all be paid. His voice was drowned in 
the wild uproar. The clerks counted out the 
gold as rapidly as possible, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of Potts, who on three occasions 
called them all into the parlor, and threatened to 
dismiss them unless they counted more slowly. 
His threats were disregarded. ‘They went back, 
and paid out as rapidly as before. ‘The amounts 
required ranged from five or ten pounds to thou- 
sands of pounds. At last, after paying out thou- 
sands, one man came up who had notes to the 
amount of tén thousand pounds. This was the 
largest demand that had yet been made. It was 
doubtful whether there was so large an amount 
left. Potts came out to seehim. ‘There was no 
help for it; he had to parley with the enemy. 

He told him that it was within a few minutes 
of three, and that it would take an hour at least 
to count out so much—would he not wait till the 
next day? ‘There would be ample time then. 

The man had no objection. It was all the 
same to him. He went out with his bundle of 
notes through the crowd, telling them that the 
bank could not pay him. This intelligence made 
the excitement still greater. There was a fierce 
rush to the counter. The clerks worked hard, 
and paid out what they could in spite of the hints 
and even the threats of Potts, till at length the 
bank clock struck the hour of three, It had been 
put forward twenty minutes, and there was a 
great riot among the people on that account, but 
they could not do any thing. The bank was 
closed for the day, and they had to depart. 

Both Potts and Clark now waited eagerly for 
the return of John. He was expected before the 
next day. He ought to be in by midnight. 
After waiting impatiently for hours they at length 
drove out to see if they could find him. 

About twelve miles from Brandon they met 
him at midnight with a team of horses and a 
number of men, all of whom were armed. 

** Have you got it ?” 

** Yes,” said John, ‘‘avhat there is of it.” 

‘* What do you mean by that?” 

‘I’m too tired to explain. Wait till we get 
home.” 

It was four o’clock in the morning before they 
reached the bank. ‘The gold was taken out and 
deposited in the vaults, and the three went up to 
the Hall. They brought out brandy and re- 
freshed themselves, after which John remarked, 
in his usual laconic style, 

** You've been and gone and done it.” 

‘* What?” asked Potts, somewhat puzzled. 

‘* With your speculations in stocks.” 

** What about them ?” 

‘*Nothing,” said John, ‘‘ only they happen to 
be at a small discount.” 

‘* A discount ?” 

** Slightly.” 

Potts was silent. 

** How much ?” asked Clark. 

**T have a statement here,” said John. 
‘*When I got to London, I saw the broker. 
He said that American stocks, particularly those 
which I held, had undergone a great deprecia- 
tion. He assured me that it was only temporary, 
that the dividends which these stocks paid were 
enough to raise them in a short time, perhaps in 
a few weeks, and that it was madness to sell out 
now. He declared that it would ruin the credit 





of the Brandon Bank if it were known that we 
sold out at such a fearful sacrifice, and advised 
me to raise the money at a less cost. 

*¢ Well, I could only think of Smithers & Co. 
I went to their office. They were all away. I 
saw one of the clerks who said they had gone to 
see about some Russian loan or other, so there 
was nothing to do but to go back to the broker. 
He assured me again that it was an unheard of 
sacrifice ; that these very stocks which I held had 
fallen terribly, he knew not how, and advised 
me to do any thing rather than make such a sac- 
rifice. But I could do nothing. Gold was what 
I wanted, and since Smithers & Co. were away 
this was the only way to get it.” 

= Well!” cried Potts, eagerly. 
it?” 

“You saw that I got it. I sold out at a cost 
that is next to ruin.” 

** What is it?” 

‘** Well,” said John, ‘‘I will give you the state- 
ment of the broker,” and he drew from his pock- 


**Did you get 


et a paper which he handed to the others. They 
looked at it eagerly. 
It was as follows: 
100 shares California @ £1000 each. 65 per 
cent, Sir bGhe's bcocdnehgccccccccs y 
50 shares Mexican. 75 percent. discount 12,500 
50 poe 80 per cent. 
NDE cass iruh belnes ise cys pedicee cesses i 
50shares Venezuela. 80percent.discount 10,000 
£67,000 


The faces of Potts and Clark grew black as 
night as they read this. A deep execration burst 
from Potts, Clark leaned back in his chair. 

‘The bank’s blown up!” said he. 

‘No, it ain't,” rejoined Potts, 

“Why not?” 

‘*There’s gold enough to pay all that’s likely 
to be offered.” 

i How much more do you think will be offer- 
e 2? 


‘*Not much; it stands to reason.” 

“Tt stands to reason that every note which 
you've issued will be sent back to you. So I'll 
trouble you to give me my sixty thousand; and 
I advise you as a friend to hold on to the rest.” 

** Clark!” said Potts, ‘‘you’re getting timider 
and timider. You ain’t got any more pluck these 
times than a kitten.” 

“It’s a time when a man’s got to be careful 
of his earnings,” said Clark. ‘* How much have 
you out in notes? You told me once you had 
out about £180,000, perhaps more. Well, you’ve 
already had to redeem about £75,000. That 
leaves £105,000 yet, and you've only got £67,- 
000 to pay it with, What have you got to say 


“to that ?” 


** Well!” said Potts. ‘*The Brandon Bank 
may go—but what then? You forget that I 
have the Brandon estate. That’s worth two mill- 
ions.” 

**You got it for two hundred thousand.” 

‘* Because it was thrown away, and dropped 
into my hands.” 

‘*Tt’ll be thrown away again at this rate. You 
owe Smithers & Co.” 

‘*Pooh! that’s all offset by securities which I 
hold.” 

** Queer securities !” 

‘* All good,” said Potts. ‘‘All first-rate. It'll 
be all right. We'll have to put it through.” 

** But what if it isn’t all right?” asked Clark, 
savagely. 

‘*You forget that I have Smithers & Co. to 


fall back on.” 


“If your bank breaks, there is an end of 
Smithers & Co.” 

‘Oh no. I’ve got this estate to fall back on, 
and they know it. I can easily explain to them. 
If they had only been in town I shouldn’t have 
had to make this sacrifice. You needn't feel 
troubled about your money. I'll give you se- 
curity on the estate to any amount. I'll give you 
security for seventy thousand,” said Potts. 

Clark thought for a while. 

‘¢ Well!” said he, ‘‘it’s a risk, but I'll run it.” 

** There isn’t time to get a lawyer now to make 
out the papers; but whenever you fetch one I'll 


‘*T'll get one to-day, and you'll sign the papers 
this evening. In my opinion by that time the 
bank ‘ll be shut up for good, and you're a fool 
for your pains. You're simply throwing away 
what gold you have.” 

Potts went down not long after. It was the 
fourth day of the run. Miscellaneous callers 
thronged the place, but the amounts were not 
large. In two hours not more than five thou- 
sand were paid out. 

At length a man cate in with a carpet-bag. 
He pulled out a vast quantity of notes. 

‘* How much ?” asked the clerk, blandly. 

‘* Thirty thousand pounds,” said the man. 

Potts heard this and came out. 

‘* How much ?” he asked. 

‘Thirty thousand pounds.” 

*“Do you want it in gold?” 

** Of course.” 

‘* Will you take a draft on Messrs. Smithers 
& Co. ?” 

** No, I want gold.” 

While Potts was talking to this man another 
was waiting patiently beside him. Of course 
this imperative claimant had to be paid or else 
the bank would have to stop, and this was a 
casualty which Potts could not yet face with 
calmness. Before it came to that he was de- 
termined to pay out his last sovereign. 

On paying the thirty thousand pounds it was 
found that there were only two bags left of two 
thousand pounds each, 

The other man who had waited stood calmly, 
while the one who had been paid was making 
arrangements about conveying his money away. 

It was now two o'clock. The stranger said 
— to the clerk opposite that he wanted 
go 


“How much?” said the clerk, with the same 
blandness, 


“*Forty thousand pounds,” answered the 


‘Sorry we can’t accommodate you, Sir,” re- 
turned the clerk. —— 

Potts had heard this and came forward. 

‘Won’ ‘you take a draft on London ?” said he. 

**Can’t,” replied the man; ‘‘I was ordered to 
get gold.” 

“* A draft on Smithers & Co. ?” 

** Couldn’t take even Bank of England notes,” 
said the stranger; ‘‘I’m only an agent. If you 
can’t accommodate me I’m sorry, I’m sure.” 

Potts was silent. His face was ghastly. As 
much agony as such a man could endure was 
felt by him at that moment. 

Half an hour afterward the shutters were up; 
and outside the door stood a wild and riotous 
crowd, the most noisy of whom was the tailor. 

The Brandon had failed. 





Coryine Wuret.—This Wheel, by meaus of wich 
patterns can be transferred from the Supplement with 
the greatest ease, is now ready, and can be had of 
most of the News-dealers; or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on the receipt of 25 cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VERY HOUSEKEEPER ‘in our Land can 
have a New Silk Dress from the money she can 
save by making her own Soap with 
EO. F.GANTZ & CO.'S 
. PURE WHITE ROCK POTASH. 
It will cost only Two Centsa Pound. One Can makes 
Fifteen Pounds of best White Hard Soap. The process 
is easier than making bread. 
Ask your ‘iy to get it at 
62 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 














E. WALRAVEN, 
e Importer and Dealer in 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, LINENS, UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS, AND WINDOW SHADES. 
686 BROADWAY, New Yorx; 
719 CHESTNUT ST., PutiapEtpnta. 
F \eaiieatidial &§ MOORE, 


No. 507 BROADWAY, 





Unver Sr. Nicuoias Hore, 
are now prepared to exhibit to their customers a very 
handsome stock of 
CLOTHING FOR MEN AND BOYS, 


suitable for Spring and Summer wear, made from 
choice goods, at moderate prices. 


ONANT’S Binder, or Book-Covers for Maga- 
zines, by mail on receipt of ag Godey’s size, 

50c. Riverside, 60c. Agriculttrist, 75c. Sheet Music, $1. 
Harper’s Bazar, $1 25. R. CONANT, Jr., 39 Nassau St. 








4 Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 


pases New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


In the Number for January was commenced * The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan Mutoox 
Craik. 











The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 


We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets ——— the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a a and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 








‘A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ‘* Z'he Moonstone,” a Novel, by Witx1z CoLiins. 





_ The model newspaper of our country.—N. Y. Even- 


é "ost, 

“ithe articles ttpon —_ questions which appear in 
Harver’s Weexiy form a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American i 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


ARPER’S BAZAR. 


In it is now ee “The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by James Dz MItuz. 


The Bazaz, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—Albion. 








TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Macazing, One Year....... $4 00 

Harper's WEEKLY, One Year........ 4 00 

Harper’s Bazar, One Year.......... 4 00 
Harver’s Magazine, Harper’s WEEKty, and Harper's 

Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or el- 

ther two of them, to ane address for one year, $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztnE, WEEKLY, Or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Supsorrers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete Set of Harprr’s Magazin, now com- 

rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
a sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2.25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
id, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
inail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harper's WEEBLY, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents appI- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents avpi- 
TIONAL for the MaGazinzE, to prepay United States post- 
| age. 





Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIODICALS. 
| Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250 ; Half Page, 
> $125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
\ space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
\ Harper's Weekly.—Inside oe $150 per Line; 
\oatside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
\ Harper's .—$1 00 per Line, each insertion, 


May 2, 1868.] 
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THE GREAT 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 


have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

a (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
per tb. 

Mrxep (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per tb. 

Eneuisu Brraxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 20 per tb. A 

Impertat (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 per tb. 

Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

Unco.oren Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GuNPowDER, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenou Breakrast AND Dinner Correr, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 





To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great Amrrioan Tra CompPany,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50*per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth, The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh, The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to re: And now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away ‘with all these various 
profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will — pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 


the country, consumers in all parts of the United 


States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with, 


the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answer is simplythis: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each _— getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each neg hame marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to ouf warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. ‘ 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 
directly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Boeus or Imrrations. 

We have no branches, and do not im any case au- 

thorize the use of our name. 
Post-Office Orders -— — make payable to the 
rder 0 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
viz. : 


American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. 

o_o Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 

-D., Editor. 
z + ae Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.., 

itor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Tll., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E.S. Porter .D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, Will m C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 5 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. é 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business ; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published 
Club Lists. 





BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 
ICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE me > OTHER PRECIOUS 
JEWELRY, CLOCKS 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of pes Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 
M°# PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN. 
The only reliable Remedy for those Brown Dis- 
colorations on the face is PERRY'S MOTH AND 


FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
PERRY, 49 Bond St., New York. Sold every where. 


NEW SPRING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 

No. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOSIERY, AND GLOVES, 

FOR LADIES. 

HE WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 











MACHINES made perfect by the use of 
THE BRUEN MANUFAUTURING COMPANY'S 
EW CLOTH PLATE 


y By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LOCK, DOUBLE-LOOP ELASTIC (or so-called Gro- 
ver & Baker), and the NEWLY-PATENTED THREE- 
THREAD EMBROIDERY STITCH. 

Price of Plate, $10 00. 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York. 


CO HICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


were awarded at the Paris Exposition the First Grand 

Prize, the Legion of Honor and a Grand Gold Medal, 

making 63 first premiums during the past 45 years. 
WAREROOMS, No. 652 BROADWAY. 


C ORNS. BRIGGS’S CURATIVE FOR 
Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing Nails, 
Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses all other remedies. No 
more pain from Corns; no more sleepless nights from 
Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowing Nails. 
Briggs’s Curative does not eat or burn, but soothes, 
softens, and heals all pedal ailments. 
Sold by Druggists and sent by mail, 50c. and $1 00. 
DR. J. BRIGGS & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 








NEW TABLE KNIFE. 


SOMETHING THAT WILL NOT BREAK. 
A HANDLE tuar WILL NOT CRACK. 
Is not OFFENSIVE to tux SMELL ure Rusoer. 
Is BEAUTIFUL 1n DESIGN anp FINISH. 


Is tut BEST POSSIBLE ARTICLE ror FAMILIES, 
HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, anp STEAMBOATS. 
Tuts Knire 1s Forcep rrom One Bar or Steet, 
Hanpe AND Biape; 1s Heavity PLatep witH 

Sitver; and is the 


CHEAPEST SILVER-PLATED KNIFE 
offered for sale. Made by 


J. RUSSELL & CO, GREEN RIVER WORKS, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Soh wholesale and retail by 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
IMPORTERS or CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, &c., 
479 Broapway, 4 doors below Broome St. 





P.S.—We will send by express to any address one 
dozen Tables, price $12; one dozen Desserts, $10. 


4 GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
Is now offered to the affiicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of twelve years 
in the New England States, where its merits have be- 
come as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives its virtues. 
THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
CURES 
Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections 
generally. It is a remarkable Rem- 
edy for Kidney Complaints. 
This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, 
pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its 


action. 
From the Boston Journal. 
Boston, January 20, 1866. 

Potann’s Waite Pine Compounp.—After having 
given it a thorough trial, we can confidently recom- 
mend Poland's White Pine Compound as a very valu- 
able article for the cure of colds, coughs, and pulmonic 
complaints generally. In several cases we have known 
it to give prompt relief when all other remedies which 
had been tried had failed. It is an article which, in a 
climate so promotive of sudden and severe colds as is 
that of New England, ought to be in every family ; and 
we are sure that those who once obtain it and give it a 
fair trial will not thereafter be willing to be without it. 

A Vatvasi_e Meprotng. — Dr. Poland's White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues 
of the White Pine bark. It has been thoroughly tested 
by people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor 
has testimonials to its value from persons well known 
to our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those 
cases of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale 
by all our druggists.—Independent. 


“The White Pine Compound is now sold in every part 
of the United States and British Provinces. 
PREPARED AT THE 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, Boston, Mass. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 


HE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL anp 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED 

Has a very large circulation. Devoted to Ethnology, 
Physiology, Farenelogy, Psychology, Education, Art, 
Literature, with Measures to Reform, Elevate, and Im- 
prove Mankind, Physically, Mentally, and Spiritually. 
A first-class Monthly Magazine at $3 a year; with 
Harper, only $5. All works on “ Short-Hand” supplied 
by S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
RAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 


by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 

















TARR & MARCUS, 
NO. 22 JOHN STREET, UP STAIRS, 
continue to make a specialty of the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
SOLID SILVERWARE, 

aeeine, all their NEWEST and CHOICEST PRO- 
DUCTIONS in DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT 
SERVICES, with a varied selection of ornamental 
leces; also, a very extensive stock of 
Forks, S) = Knives of NOVEL DESIGN and 
UNS FINISH, which to purchasers pre- 
sent the following inducements: 
1, The quality guarranteed by (U.S. MINT ASSAY} 

every piece bearing their trade mark, thus: 


| @@ 


2. Embracing the most decided talent in all their 
various departments for DESIGNING, MODELING. 


DIE-SINKING, CHASING, ENGRAVING, and FIN- 
ISHING, they produce wares which at once appeal to 
the most cultivated TASTE for UTILITY, BEAUTY, 


and FINISH. 
8. Facilities for manufacturing in LARGE QUAN- 
ITIES ONLY THE FINEST GOODS, enablin 
them to reduce the labor prices to the LOWES' 
MINIMUM STANDARD 








A T. STEWART & CO. 
° are receiving, by each and every Steamer, 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
in the 
LATEST PARIS STYLES DRESS SILKS, 
DRESS SUIT MATERIALS, 
PARIS-MADE MANTILLAS, 
INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
BRUSSELS POINTE LACES, 
and 
LACE GOODS, 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 
DRESS HATS AND UNDER-GARMENTS, 
ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, IN 
NEW SHAPES AND COLORS; 
and are constantly makin 





ADDITIONS TO ALL THEIR POPULAR STOCKS 
AT EXTREM 
B.T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP, 

MADE FROM 


ELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
BROADWAY anv TENTH STREET. 
T= 
PURE VEGETABLE OILS. 
Cures Chapped Hands, and in cleansing and healing 
the Flesh excels all other Soaps. 
If your grocer does not keep this Toilet Soap, and 
will not get it for you, send your orders direct to the 
FACTORY, 


64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, 
and 43 and 44 West Street, New York. 


“ CHERRIES !” 





ee wx ‘CHERRIES !” 


p= G’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 
(JUST PUBLISHED.) 
Gar~ This is the finest Fruit Painting ever offered to the 
Million at a price within their means. 
SEA TENS cc cccacace achseauauae xia eadaa Price, $7 50. 
This beautiful Chromo is after an Oi! Painting by 
Miss V. Granberry. Many of the most eminent women 
of America have sent us autograph letters eulogizing 
this piece. Read them in Prang’s Art Journal, No. 2. 
Send for it. It is mailed free to any address by 
L. PRANG & CO., BOSTON. 
** Prano’s,Curomos ARE SOLp at ALL Art Stores. 


po THE LADIES. The constant annoyance 
and loss entailed upon purchasers by the use of 
inferior Spool Cotton may be avoided by lookipg at 
the label on the article, and securing the right one be- 
fore buying. It is literally Lanor THROWN Away to 
sew with weak thread. There are a few leading 
brands that meet all requirements, and, among them, 
is eee G4 Ys ranked 
CLARK'S SPOOL COTTON, 
Established in 1820, Labelled: 
OHN CLARK, Jz, & CO’S 
Mite Enp, Giaseow, 
BEST S8LX-CORD 

SPOOL COTTON. 

The name of THOMAS RUSSELL, the Sole Agent, 


is on every Spool. 
O THE PRINCIPAL JOBBERS AND 
RETAILERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


URTAINS. 

Lace, on and Heavy Curtains ay 
ed and sold at wholesale or retail at 447 BROADWAY, 
G. L. & J. B. KELTY & CO., Window-Shade, Cord, 
Tassel, Fringe, and Gimp Manufacturers ; Dealers in 
Furniture Coverings; Agents for Delaporte’s Furni- 
ture Frames. BN Be Gee 











OE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “‘ B. T.,Ban- 
BiTt’s Lion Correz.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed “hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the “United States” Government. All the “‘ Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure ‘ Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a Onze Doriar 
Grernpack. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 


N° MORE HEADACHE. 
MAGICAL IN ITS EFFECTS, 
SPEEDY IN ITS OPERATION, 
FREE FROM ALL DRUGS 
or 
INJURIOUS INGREDIENTS. 
TURNER’S NEURALGIA PILL 
has been 
TESTED FOR YEARS, 
and proved 
THE ONLY CERTAIN REMEDY 
r 





0) 
Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, and all those painfal 
symptoms which result from affections of the nervous 
system (no matter where located), and which have 
been regarded hitherto asincurable. Ladies, who are 
more especially the sufferers from such attacks, can 
not too highly value these Pills. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1, and 6 cents postage. 
TURNER & CO., 
120 Tzgemonr Street, Boston, Mass. 





ILVER TRUMPETS 


OF Sr. PETER'S. 
With Harmony in the Dome, as performed at Rome 


Oh IN Sao cath dale cdecueecedsctieccecens 60 
Sone or THe Lerrens (from ‘“‘ Duchesse").......... ) 
Noontipe Dream, Serenade, Guitar, 30; Piano.... 35 
Sworp or my Fatuer (“ Duchesse”) .............. 40 
“ CHAMPAGNE CHARLIE,” Song, 35; Galop......... 40 


35; Galo 
ERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, 
2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 


TTENTION, LADIES! 


No Spring (or Summer) Toilet is complete without 
THE LACE IMPERIAL SKIRT, 

for LIGHTNESS, CHEAPNESS, and DURABILITY 
the most perfect covered Skirt ever made, and the 
only one which may be washed without injury with- 
out removing the Springs. 

Those Ladies who wish to avoid all unseemly dis- 
plays of skeleton skirts, soiled hoops, &c., should wear 
them. For sale by 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., New York; 
PETERSON & LITTLE, Philadelphia ; 
CHARLOTTE M. ADAMS, Boston. 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 391 Broapway, N.Y., 
MANvUFACTURERS AND PaTENTEES. 





ADIES, Berore encacina ARTIFICIAL 

_TEETH elsewhere, call at Dr. C. A. WHITE'S, 

235 Sixth Avenue, above Fifteenth Street. Work and 
prices to suit all. Philadelphia branch, 933 Arch St. 


(pUsts, CURLS, CURLS. A SAMPLE OF 
Prof. BUTLER’S MAGNETIC CURLIQUE sent 
to any address FREE. Beautiful, luxuriant, flowing 
Curls produced on the first application, without injury 
to the hair. This is the only reliable and harmless 
hair-curler. All others are worthless imitations. 
Address for sample, JAMES 8S. BUTLER, 
No. 823 Broadway, New York City. 








REAM OF THE BALL. ‘The new Waltz 
by D. GODFREY, Author of the ‘‘MABEL,” 
“GUARDS,” &c., &c. Price 75 cents. 
CHAMPAGNE,CHARLIE GALOP. 
By J.LANDER. Price 50 cents. 
Both of the above are issued with really beautiful 
picture title-pages. WM. A. POND & CO. 


Branch Store, 865 Broadway. 547 Broadway, N.Y. 





IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
cA. STEVENS & CO, 
JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





PRINTING INK. 
Ppaumee & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


|S Senate & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready; 


I. 

KRUMMACHER’S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 
Bible History and the Book of Psalms. By Freper- 
rok Wiiu1aAM Krummacnuer, D.D., Author of * Elijah 
the Tishbite,” &c. Translated under the express 
Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. Easton, 
M.A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher to his 
American Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. n 


WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles IX. By Henry Waits, M.A., Ph.D. With 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Til. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘Harper's Hand- Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Fetrinver, Author of 
‘* Harper’s Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


IV. 

MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Lornror Mort ey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
plete in Four Volumes. With Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 
$14 00. 








Tilustrations. 


Vv. 

BARNES’'S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History 
of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States. 
By Wi111aM H. Barnes, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Body 
Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits, Svo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


VI. 

DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Wrt1aM Suirn, 
LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood, 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

Uniform with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome, 


Vil. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 
1861. To which are prefixed and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Arruvr 
Hers. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

Uniform with Queen Victoria’s Memoir of the 
Prince Consort. 
VIII. 

SMILES'S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samvzt Sm1xs, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


Ix. 

DU CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of 
the Goria Country: Narrated for Young People. 
By Pact B. Du Cuaitxv, Author of “‘ Discoveries in 
Equatorial Africa.” Profusely Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 





Harrer & Brorners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States. on receipt of the price. 


> 
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HARPER’S BAZAR: 





[May 2, 1868. 








FACETLZ. 


* is but one 
wife in this town,” 


every man 
thinks he's got her,” added 
the minister. 


——_>—-——_ 


WOMAN'S WORD-BOOK. 


Afford, to.—Not to spend 
more than double your in- 
come. 

Age.—An indefinite arti- 
cle, added to as a minor, 
but never allowed to in- 
crease after thirty. 

Agreeable, — Epithet for 
any one who carries flattery 
to its farthest limits. 

griculture.— Something 
which produces strawber- 


cess, 

Allowance.—A paltry pit- 
tance made by a father or 
husband to compare one 
with slaves for hire. 
at musement.—The aim of 

le. 

Angel, fem.—To be found 
poetically, before marriage 
and after death. 

Arithmetic.—A torture in- 
vented by tradespeople. 

Avarice.—Any attempt to 
spend less than double our 
income. 

Awkward,—Being brought 
to the point by two men at 
once, to each of whom she 
has promised encourage- 
ment, 

Ball.—Hymen's Market, , 
where unmarried ladies are ‘ & 
trotted out for inspection, « 
and knocked down to the 
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WANTED TO KNOW. 


If the person who was 
overwhelmed with the 








flood of expectation ever 
recovered himself. 

If the body of a man who 
was drowned in a sea of 
troubles was ever found. 

The length of the rod 
of instruction. 

How many acres there 


ll holding it. 
If the tongue of a wagon 

ever spoke. 

If the eye ofa needle can 


If an ear of corn can 
hear. 
If a rooster’s crow can 


y- 
If water flows from a 
wagon spring. 
oes the kernel of a nut 
command a regiment ? 


————_—._ 
* Attention, men!” said 
a corporal to a division 
of recruits; ‘‘when your 
names are called, you say 
here; and he who is not 
here, says absent.” 
or 
Hien Worps—Conversa- 
tion on Mont Blanc. 
—_—__.>__ 
When does a criminal 
7] resemble an old book ?— 
I) ) y, _ When he is bound over. 
/ 


EEE IE 

Wanted, by a confection- 
er—a candid woman. 

——__—» 

Mrs. Muffles says it is 
**dre’ful” hard to lose a 
husband. She never got 
di Z used to it until she lost her 
—— fourth. Practice makes 


hi, pent ar yee ua perfect. 

.—A gold-field some- . 
where in the city, where THE EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES. ANewH - hire f 
Sy Be CSR Se omey EDWIN SENDS HIS WIFE To A SALE TO BUY SOME FuRNITURE—“ And look here, Angelina,” says he, “don’t attempt to Bid yourself; but just glance round the ee 
a> is to be spent 00 ~— Room, choose a Broker whose Appearance inspires you with implicit Confidence, make a fair Arrangement with him, and let him be your Agent in the Matter.” Cie aateeh age longa 


Bargain. — Goods which 
cost 20 per cent. more than they are worth. 
Bear.—A being impervious to the rays of beauty. 
Beggary.—Reduced to keeping one man-servant and 
a pony for the children. 
lush, to.—An art almost extinct. Can be had, how- 
ever, on the payment of a large sum. 
reak.—Used in connection with a heart; perhaps 
the only thing which was never known to break. 
Bridal.—What every female neck bends to willing- 
ly, as long as there is no curb. 
. dian husband who uses the curb after the 
ridal. 
Business.—Any one's but your own. 
Butterfly.—A bachelor who looks before he leaps. 
ny < 
Learnine.—Papra: ‘“ Well, sissy, how do you like 
our new school?” Sissy: ‘‘Oh, so muts.” Papa: 
‘That's right. Now tell me all you have learned to- 
day.” Sissy: “I have learned the names of all the 
little boys.” 
me 
An old Marquesan chief, on being told by a mis- 
sionary that in heaven there was no war, or hunger, 
or thirst, or sickness, or death, replied : “Phat will be 
a good place for cowards and lazy folks, who are afraid 
to fight and too lazy to climb bread-fruit and cocoa- 
nut trees.” 


peas Be) NST 
A woman's tears soften 4 man's heart ; her flatteries 
his head. 
tN LP NAN ARES 
There is said to be living in Winchester a man who 
is possessed of such a powerful memory that he is 
employed by the various benevolent societies to ‘re- 
member the poor.” 
SE 
“Tt is well,” as the man said who suddenly found 
himself where the water-bucket usually goes. 
oa 
A benevolent lady went to visit a family who were 
said to be almost starving. She found them half clad, 
cold, and not a morsel of food in the house. ‘* What 
do you most need? what: would you like to have?” 
she asked the mother of the family. “Why, I did 
a’most want a head-dress, they're so becoming !"” 






DESIGN AFTER NATURE. 
New Costume recommended to Ladies who intend going to the Sea-Shore. 
This Little Duck wears an that panes Jacket, strongly recommended for the 


cating Season. 


— 


SS 


vice to ‘young Le opel in the mysteries of 
* housekeeping :” 
mutton, invariably keep your wether-eye open! 
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LEAP-YEAR. 


Domestic.—We beg to give the subjoined ad- 


en you go to buy a leg of 


—_>—_—— 


THE WEATHER. «¥ " 


I've got a deal of common-sense, 
But no imagination ; 

I never made the least pretense 
To shine in conversation. 

I dare noi stray in any way 
An inch ,beyond my tether; 

And, when I’ve nothing. else to say 
I talk about’ the weather. 


When Mary Ann and_I go out 
I long to-play.the lover, 
But what on earth to talk about 
I never can discover. 
I blush to say I often show 
The whitest kind of feather, 
And stammer out, “ Look here, you know— 
Let’s talk about the weather.” 


I've run a Dill at Mr. Snip's 
For articles of raiment ; 
He always has upon his lips 
A hint about its payment. 

Whenever Mr. Snip and I 
Are left alone together, 

You can’t imagine how I try 
To talk about the weather. 


I go to parties now and then, 
ut never find it answer; 

I'm forced to mix among the men 
Because I’m not a dancer. 

I merely put on evening dress— 
White kid and patent leather— 

On purpose that I may express 
My thoughts about the weather. 


—_—@———— 


A story is told of an Irishman who spent his - 
spare hours during the winter in building a boat 
in his cellar. When asked how he was to get it 
out, he said, ‘‘ By jabers, I never thought of that.” 
The house had to be raised and the back wall of 
the cellar taken out before the launch ‘could take 
place. 

—_—p—___ 

The world has a million roosts for a man, but 

only one nest. 
eee eee 

Whatever may be the end of man, there can be 
no doubt when we see those long trains gracefully 
sweeping the floors and roads, that the end of 
woman is—‘ Dust.” 


i) 
\ 


© hear her scold for a 
change, and was advised that a load of crotchety fire- 
wood would make her very desirably cross. He tried 
it. When the pile was gone, he asked if he should 
get such another peg b Oh, yes,” said she, ‘for 
that crooked wood you brought before does lie around 
the pot so nicely.” 





Sranpine OnpER wit Beaears—Present alms. 
—_ 
An irreverent anecdote is told of a young man who 
made application for membership of a church, and 
was placed on oe for the usual period. His 
conduct having been exemplary, he was notified that 
he would be received, but replied that he had about 
made up his mind to join a fire company. 
pe SS LS Stith 





What magazine would be likely to give the best re- 
port of a fire ?—A powder magazine. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
Provers ror Hussanps—Where suspicion finds one 
fault it creates twenty. ' 


pe EARS EES Re 
“Time is money,” as the man said when pawning 
his watch. 


AN ILL-BRED Man—A sick baker. 








When intoxicated, a Frenchman wants to dance, a 
German to sing, a S; aniard to gamble, an English- 
man to eat, an flatian to boast, a Russian to be affec- 
tionate, an Irishman to fight, and an American to 
make a speech. 








SOCIAL ANOMALIES. 


The more a woman undresses herself, the more she 
is supposed to be dressed. ‘ 
The gayer the festive occasion, the blacker is man’s 


apparel. 
Fhe louder the company, the stiller the Champagne. 
The dearer the hands, the dirtier the treachery. 
The slower the acquaintance, the faster the friend- 


ship. 
the firmer the attachment, the softer the kiss. 





ai) 


Mary. “ Please, Sir, I’ve been Looking every where for the Third Volume of 
that Book you was Reading.” 

Longer. ‘Oh, I took it ‘Back to the Library this Mocuing, I—” 

Mary. “Oh! then will you tell me, Sir, if as how the ‘Markis’ found out as 
she’d Pisoned ’er Two fust ’Usbands?” ae 











